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PHYSICK  is  a  Jest,  §jY. 


UR  Title  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
great  Umbrage  to  fome  >  and  if  a 
few  of  the  more  thinking  Part  of 
Mankind  fhould  not  be  fo  greatly 
furprized  thereat,  yet  Tis  likely  that  the  Genera¬ 
lity  will  be  ready  enough  to  conclude  it  next 
to  an  impolllbility,  we  fhould  ever  be  able  to 
make  good  our  faid  Title,  as  that  of,  hyfick 
being  a  jeft ,  &c.  Let  us  try  then  how  we 
can  make  out  this  firft  grand  Article.  I  know 
it  will  very  freely  be  advanced  and  ask'd,  Can 
any  fuch  Profeffion  be  a  jeft  by  which  there  is 
fo  much  good  Money  to  be  got  i  But  if  that 
be  the  Cafe,  or  an  Argument  of  any  weight, 
I  know  not  whether  artful  Gamefters ,  Ufurers , 
or  gallant  defigning  Ladies ,  &c.  may  not 
likewife  as  readily  advance,  that  their  Bufinefs 
is  no  more  a  jeft,  than  that  of  the  former. 
Yet  I  would  again  ask,  (by  way  of  return  on 
the  other  fide)  how  we  are  to  find  out  or  know 
.a  truiy-able  and  well  knowing  Phyfician,  whole 
Knowledge  is  no  jeft  ?  Or  otherwife,  to  put 
it  as  yet  in  other  words,  the  certain  Criterion, 
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or  Rule,  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  any  one 
of  them  knowing  more  than  any  of  their 
Neighbours  ?  In  a  word,  that  Per  ion  of  fuch 
fuperiour  Knowledge ,  whether  it  be  by  his  in- 
ftruding,  or  teaching  Mankind  thofe  his  fupe- 
riour  Talents  :  or  that  it  be  by  any  other  means 
he  makes  them  truly  and  juftly  fenfibly  there¬ 
of.  For  if  it  be  only  by  the  forcfaid  Rule  of 
him  that  gets  the  molt  Money,  (according  to 
our  but  too  common  way  of  reckoning)  it 
will  then,  I  fay,  appear  to  be  no  more  nor 
lels  a  jeft  than  the  former.  And  now,  fhould 
we  again  think  fit  to  put  it  to  the  Teft  of  their 
own  Words,  we  fhould  I  doubt  find,  that  the 
one  knows  juft  about  as  much  as  the  other,  if 
we  depend  upon  them,  and  take  their  own 
Words  for  it,  or  that  of  their  Friends.  More 
efpecially,  if  they  cannot  make  the  World 
more  fenfible  thereof  by  their  approved  Pro- 
dudions,  or  by  forne  evident  Proofs  of  fuch 
their  undoubted  Superiority  and  Knowledge. 
Being,  as  we  have  obferved  the  World  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  ready  and  apt  to  judge,  or  confider 
them  to  be  pretty  equal,  and  accordingly  do 
hardly  make  a  Shilling  difference  betwixt  the 
one  and  the  other,  in  their  Feesy  being  in  that 
nearly  alike  :  particularly  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  Clafs  5  of  which  kind  there  ftill  are  fe¬ 
ver  al,  even  of  thofe  we  can  reafonably  pre- 
fume  are  the  beft  paid.  And  any  diftinc- 
tion  (being  made)  in  this,  It  is  rather  in,  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Riches,  and  the  Figure  they 
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make  in.  the  World,  as  that  of  their  Equipage, 
or  expenlive  Living,  &c.  than  from  any  real 
or  folid  Confideration,  as  that  of  the  real  Me¬ 
rit  and  Knowledge  of  any  fuch  Perfon.  And 
next,  if  we  privately  examine  each,  feparately, 
as  to  his  Opinion  of  the  reft  of  his  Paid  Bre¬ 
thren,  he  will  very  readily  infinuate  to  you, 
that  fuch  know  but  little  of  the  matter,  in 
comparifon  with  himfelf. '  Now  as  to  the 
Good  that  is  done,  or  how  many  are  pre- 
ferved  by  the  one,  more  than  by  the  other, 
may  be  the  queftion.  If  then  we  would  be  de¬ 
termin'd  in  this  by  the  Opinion  of  Apotheca¬ 
ries,  whom  Patients  commonly  agree  to  be 
far  better  Judges  of  fuch  Matters  than  they 
themfelves  are,  'tis  well  if  thefe  Praftitioners  do 
not  determine  the  Affair  in  favour  of  thofe  as 
the  very  beft,  whom  they  have  the  greatejl 
number  of  Bills  from.  In  fine,  we  fhall  ob- 
ferve  fome  Male,  or  Female,  of  the  firft  Rank, 
to  recommend  fome  one  Practitioner,  by  which 
fuch  Phyfician  fhall  advance  into  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Credit,  Money,  and  Bufinefs :  Whilft 
another  (at  the  fame  time)  who  is  poftibly 
much  more  knowing,  or,  modeftly  Ipeaking, 
knows  full  as  much,  is  forgot  or  entirely  ncg- 
lefted  :  or,  according  to  the  modern  Phrafe, 
is  little  better  then  irarvcd.  Is  not  all  this  Af¬ 
fair  then  of  Phyfick,  or  the  Pradicc  thereof,  a 
mere  jeft  ?  Yes,  fay  y  ou ;  but  I  rnuft  take  care  of, 
and  recommend  my  Friend.  'But  then  auain, 
lay  I,  it  would  by  this  Rule  feein  that  thc'  onc 
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is  even  as  good  as  the  other,  and  confequently 
not  much  material  which  it  is  of  the  Profef- 
ffon  5  that  is,  in  effect,  it  is  thus  little  better 
than  a  mere  JeJi .  But  perhaps  this  Affertion 
will  yet  hill  appear  more  plain,  when  we  come 
to  confider  the  Management  of  this  Affair  uh~ 
der  the  Head  of  mere  ^  Humour.  What  I 
mean  by  Humour ,  is  where  Mankind  are  more 
particularly  guided  by  their  favourite  Inclina¬ 
tions  or  Paffions :  or  are  thus  fomehow  footlfd 
or  cajol'd  in  their  favourite  Follies,  rather  than 
in  making  a  truly,  juft,  and  reafonable  Choice 
of  Men  or  Things  5  that  is,  from  the  real  Me¬ 
rit  to  be  found  in  fuch,  without  the  leaf!  Biafs 
from  the  Pallions,  altogether  unprejudiced, 
entirely  from  the  Strength  of  Reafbn.  Thus 
then  we  fhail  obferve,  that  Men  are  commonly 
led  by  their  private  Interefl:  or  Avarice ,  their 
Fancy ,  or  by  particular  Affe&ion  j  in  fine,  by 
fome  one  or  other  of  their  Pailions  >  otherwise 
by  common  Cuflom,  like  Sheep,  are  led  to 
follow  one  another,  or  at  bell  fome  fcabby  Bell - 
weather ,  fo  implicitcly  directed  and  con¬ 
duced  by  one ,  whofe  principal  Interefl  it  is  to 
lead  them  wrong,  according  to  his  own  pro¬ 
per  Interefl,  without  hardly  having  a  Vote  in 
their  own  Affair,  even  thomrh  a  Matter  of  the 
greatefl  moment,  to  wit,  that  of  Life  or  Heath . 
And  all  this  from  that  filly  idle  pretence  of  their 
not  being,  fay  they,  fufficient  Judges  of  thefe 

Affairs. 

t  As  to  the  confide  ring  this  Profrffion  as  a  Whim ,  it  is  fo,  more 
particularly  /poke  of  hereafter ,  under  the  Notion  oj  lancy.  Sec. 
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Affairs.  And  how,  I  pray,  is  it  very  certain, 
that  thofe  they  depend  thus  greatly  on,  are 
much  more  fo  ?  Or  any  better  judges  (furely 
not  lefs  unbiafs'd  and  difinterefted)  than  them- 
felves,  tho’  ftrongly,  and  no  doubt  fufficiently 
pretending  thereto.  But  alas  !  when  the  fame 
is  duly  confidered,  wc  (hall  more  probably  find 
it  in  reality  to  be  an  idle,  negligent,  inconfi- 
dcrate  Pufiilanimity  and  Fear,  rather  than  from 
any  real  and  juft  Caufe,  without  that  proper 
ufe  of  their  folid  Reafon  duly :  thcmfelves  to 
infpefl:  and  examine  therein.  For  without  fup- 
pofingthem  to  be  proper  judges  of  particular 
Arts,  Sciences,  or  Profemons,  or  that  they 
are  obliged  to  ftudy  them,  (though  if  any,  that, 
methinks  of  their  Health,  ought  to  be  the  firft, 
which  would  not  be  the  worfe  for  them  when 
ill)  yet  admitting  they  do  not  incline,  or  are 
not  to  trouble  themfclves  with  this  part  j  I 
cannot  however  by  any  means  be  of  opinion, 
but  that  the  Study  of  Mankind  ought  (at  leaft 
in  fome  degree)  to  be  their  Care  and  Applica¬ 
tion  :  Whereas  we  but  too  commonly,  in  re¬ 
ality  do  find,  that  they  even  know  and  apply 
themfelves  full  as  little  to  that,  as  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  When  were  they,  I  fay,  duly  to  con- 
ftder,  ftudy,  and  know,  which  is  that  Man  or 
Perfon  of  real  and  folid  Senfe,  Integrity,  and 
Judgment,  (which  ought  indeed  to  be  the 
Study  and  Confideration  of  every  one)  and 
that,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  Party,  Hu¬ 
mour,  Recommendation,  Shew,  idle,  glary 
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Embellifhments,  Intereft,  of  Biafs,  they  might 
then  juftly  enough  conclude,  that  fuch  Pei  ion 
fo  duly  weigh'd  in  that  true  manner,  could 
hardly  be  greatly  deficient  in  what  he  applies 
himfelf  to,  (at  lead  not  lefs  than  others,  not 
thus  duly  poifed)  fmee  fuchPerfon  of  Integrity, 
Honour,  and  Knowledge,  will  fcarce  apply 
himfelf  ineffedually  to  any  thing  he  much  in¬ 
clines  to.  Nor  will  he  pretend  to  impofe  on 
thofe  (more  efpecially)  who  put  a  Confidence 
in  him,  by  unjuftly  undertaking  more  than 
what  he  well  knows  himfelf  fully  capable  of. 
Whereas  thofe  who  are  deficient  in  fuch  like 
true  Qualities,  they  are  on  the  other  hand  juft- 
ly  to  be  fufpe&ed  in  every  refped,  not  only  as 
to  Capacity,  but  even  as  to  their  Integrity. 
Yet  fo  I  fay  it  is,  that  molt  Men  do  generally 
facriflce  their  Knowledge,  Reafon,  or  Judg¬ 
ment  to  their  particular  Humour  or  Paffion  s 
ftnee  nothing  is  more  common  than  that  they 
prefer  fuch  and  fuch,  as  being  of  their  Part^, 
for  the  more  effedual  Support  thereof, 
when  nothing  can  in  reality  be  more  ftupid  ; 
fince  true  Knowledge  in  Phyfick  can  be  of  no. 
Party.  However,  they  are  often  thus  ftill 
willing  to  facrifice  their  Reafon,  as  well  as 
poffibly  their  Lives  alfo,  merely  to  their  Hu¬ 
mour  or  Paffion.  And  fo  it  is  in  like  manner 
that  Avarice,  or  Intereft,  often  leads  them ; 
Relationihip,  or  other  Ties,  <&c.  whereas  fuch, 
or  any  cPaJJionsr  or  Humours ,  have  not  in  the 
lead  to  do  with  real  Skill  and  Knowledge  in 
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this  Profefllon.  Well,  but  the  Anfwcr  rea¬ 
dily  is,  fuch  a  Friend  may  do  well  enough 
on  a  flight ,  or  common  occafion  (which  may  be 
Very  true,%  being  there  may  not  be  any)  yet  do 
they  ft  ill  know  the  occafion  there  is  ?  But  if 
thofc  fuppofe  the  one  to  be  good  as  the  other, 
then  indeed  we  muft  give  up  our  Reajfon :  or 
twere  full  time  to  give  up  the  Profeffion ,  there 
being  at  that,  rate ,  little  or  nothing  in  it  $ 
which  if  fo,  they  might  mcthinks  e’en  juft  as 
well  fave  their  Money  (given  in  fuch  way)  in 
their  own  Pockets.  Humour ,  as  yet  fhews  ftfelf 
fo  very  ftrong  in  mod  cafes,  that  whilft  in  the 
fit  of  an  Humour ,  or  Paffion  towards  fome 
particular  Perfon,  whether  from  Love,  Intereft, 
or  mere  Whim  and  Fancy  of  pleafing  us  during 
the  time,  we  then  admire  and  look  on  fuch 
with  the  greateft  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction  : 
Nay,  they  then  do  in  reality  appear  to  us  with 
the  Faces,  and  Graces,  of  Angels ,  when  we 
arc  fo  eaten  d,  and  if  it  happens,  or  is  ftill  fo 
continued  when  dying,  being  in  that  dclu- 
five  or  affedionatc  Humour  that  moment, 
are  ready  to  leave  all  or  mod  to  fuch* 
Whereas  if  either  then,  or  before,  this  Per¬ 
fon  upon  fome  trifling  occafion  happen  to 
difoblige  fuch  dying  Perfon,  they  then  appear 
hateful  and  like  4 Devils  to  him  5  as  well  as 
that  their  Perfections  do  but  too  commonly 
feem  Imperfections,  and  are  thus  as  fuddenly 
(truck  out  of  all  favour  :  which  I  doubt  at 
fuch  time  proves  to  be  but  too  much  fo* 
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even  with  the  very  beft  of  us  :  yet  Purely  this 
can,  or  ought  to  have  nought  to  do  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Phyfick.  It  would  indeed  be  needlefs, 
to  enter  into  all  the  Variety  of  Humours  Meil 
are  poffefs’d  with,  every  Particular  readily 
knows  his  own  Inclinations,  if  not  that  of 
his  Friends  alfo  5  and  it  is  not  a  little  furprizing 
to  fee  with  what  Warmth,  Sophijlry  ^Rhetor  ick, 
or  Jargon ,  every  one  juftifies  and  fupports  his 
own  dear  Humottr  and  Inclination ,  or  that 
of  his  Friend.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  Fancy 
is  not  properly  enough  to  be  confidered  under 
the  Denomination  of  Humour ,  or  whether  it 
ought  rather  to  be  clafs’d  under  its  own  diftincl 
Head.  Yet  in  the  latter  there  would  feem  to  be 
fomewhat  more  of  the  whimfical,  or  Je-ne- 
fyay-quoi ,  more  than  in  the  other.  So  a 
Phyficianis  often  choie  by  mere  Fancy  by  fome 
Lady,  &c.  tho’  they  can  hardly  difeover  why 
or  wherefore.  Often  a  mere  Whim :  If  not 
accompany’d  likewife  with  the  utmoft  Incon- 
ftancy,  and  altogether  fantafiical.  But  when 
a  real  Fancy  for  the  Perfon  of  the  Man,  for 
reafoiis  beft  known  to  fuch  Female,  the  Affair 
then  is  in  itfelf  fomewhat  more  excufable. 

t 

Altho’  it  may  not  be  fo  readily  allow’d,  that 
it  is  the  true  Standard,  we  are  to  be  ruled  by, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  real  and  true  Knowledge  of 
his  Profeftion. 

Thus  Practitioners  are  now  employ edpropor- 
tionably  to  the  Intereft  and  Friends  they  have, 
or  can  make,  and  very  rarely  or  ever  any  other- 
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wife,  fuch  as  by  that  of  their  realKnowledge,c?r. 
Neither  is  it  indeed  an  ealy  matter  truly  to  find 
out,  that  the  one  Practitioner  is  any  way  more 
diftinguifhable  for  his  real  Knowledge  than  the 
other,  as  times  go.  Since  they  live  and  make 
a  figure  in  their  Bufincfs  proportionably  to  the 
Intcreft  and  Friends  they  can  make  :  or  are 
indeed  employed  (in  a  great  meafure)  according 
to  the  Show,  Manner,  and  Expence  of  their 
way  of  living  5  that  is,  proportionably  to  the 
number  of  their  friendly  Acquaintance  5  or 
that  of  the  Ties  or  Company  they  or  their  Fa¬ 
mily  have,  or  keep.  Nor  feems  it  hardly  worth 
the  while,  to  fhcw  our  fo  great  Spleen  or  over¬ 
much  Anxiety  againft  the  one,  or  the  other, 
th a’  even  the  moft  fu.cccfsful  in  attaining  a  great 
deal  of  Bufincfs  in  this  way  in  the  prefen t 
Mode.  Since  there  are  very  few,  perhaps  hardly 
two  to  be  named,  who  in  reality  do  get  more 
by  Bufinefs  than  the  real  Expence  of  their  Fa¬ 
milies,  or  to  defray  the  ufual  Expence  of  their 
manner  of  living.  Particularly  when  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  Principal  and  Intereft  of  that  they  may 
paternally  have  had,  or  by  Marriage, &c.  Which 
Sums  (peradventure)  in  the  Term  of  many 
Years,  may  advance  to  fomewhat  coiifidcrable., 
As  to  Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries,  who  gene¬ 
rally  live  at  lefs,  Expence,  together  with  the 
different  Nature  of  their  Bufinefs,  or  Demands,, 
&c.  it  is  not  altogether  fo.  Dr.  Ratcliffs  and 
perhaps  fomc  others  formerly,  did  indeed 
make,  real  E  dates,  properly  by  their  Bufincfs : 
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but  then  they  were  in  their  time  alio  allow* 
cd  to  be  the  firlt  (of  the  Profeffion)  with¬ 
out  controill,  as  Ratcliff  no  doubt  particu¬ 
larly  was  j  whether  altogether  owing  to  his 
Merit  and  real  faperiour  Knowledge  or  other- 
wife,  is  not  greatly  material  here,  but  his  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  many  particular  concurring 
Circumftances,  which  contributed  likewife  to 


make  him  fo  :  fitch  as  that  of  the  Support  of 
Oxford ,  (whether  from  Expectations,  o~c.)  as 
Well  as  many  other  favourable  Singularities, 
poffibly  not  a  little,  of  that  commonly  term'd 
the  quacking  part,  and  even  that  of  felling  at 
his  Apothecaries  the  principal  Medicines  he 
tiled,  or  preferibed,  kept,  as  I  am  inform'd, 
in  a  Cheft,  under  Lock  and  Key,  and  a  certain 
Quantity  occasionally  weigh'd  out.  Whereas 
in  other  Bufinefles  which  require  nothing  near 
the  like  Study,  Application,  ‘Learning,  or 
Knowledge,  iiich  frequently  amafs  very  great 
Fortunes  thereby.  Now  whether  the  fore- 
faid  fo  little  Snccefs,  in  this  Profeffion,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  want  of  that  real  fuperiour 
Knowledge  therein,  or  from  any  other  Defcds 
or  Chances,  is  what  I  lhali  not  now  pretend  to 
determine,  but  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  and 


Determination  of  the  more  con  fid  crate  Reader. 
Yet  this  methinksmay  freely  enough  be  added, 
that  according  to  the  pjefent  ufual  Acquiiitions 
made  in  this  way,  (as  obferved)  the  great  buftie, 
riitrisruing,  back-bitine,  <frc.  commonly  ufed 
to  attain  the  fame,  it  feems  hardly  worth  that 
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But  now  as  to  cDrefs.  What  Comparifon 
(fays  my  inquifitivc  Reader)  can  there  be  be¬ 
twixt  that  and  Rhyfick  ?  I  fhail  firft  then  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Chaldeans ,  as  well  as  the  c/E- 
gyptians ,  wore  long  Robes ,  Caps,  and  long 
Beards,  &C.  all  in  the  fimpkft  and  plained  man¬ 
ner,  as  well  as  that  their  Drefs  was  folemn  and 
grave,  correfponding  to  their  Cuftoms,  and 
Ceremonies,  which  were  fo.  Thus  Phyfick 
was  feemingly  at  that  time  in  its  primitive 
State,  plain  and  undivided  5  altogether  under 
the  Knowledge  of  one  grave  Berfon.  Such 
Knowledge  being  principally  taken  from  the 
Accounts  of  thofe  who  had  been  ill,  which 
were  written  and  publickly  recorded  in  their 
own  Language,  in  the  Highways,  on  Columns , 
or  in  their  Temples ,  &c.  fo  that  the  Priefts 
were  then  learned  therein,  and  were  often  ac¬ 
cordingly  confulted  in  this  way. 

After  which  it  was  carried  over  into  Greece, 
by  that  inquifitivc  flirting  Nation :  who  may 
juftly  enough  at  that  time,  be  laid  to  have  been 
the  adtive  buftling  Travellers,  the  polite  Peo¬ 
ple;  in  a  word,  the  real  Frenchmen  of  that 
early  time,  thus  running  about  and  teaching 
their  Knowledge  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
the  more  barbarous,  or  in  fhort  to  all  the 
other  Nations  around  them.  And  thus  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  Greece ,  Drefs  was  there  again 
rc-modclfd.  And  though  frill  retaining  the 
plain  and  grave,  as  that  of  the  long  Robes , 
Beards ,  and  Caps,  with  that  of  their  own  native 
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Language  only,  &c.  yet  Phyfick  was  Bill  in  a 
great  meafure  new-fafhion  d  by  them,  even  as 
much  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  it  was  now 
thrown  into  a  much  better  Order,  and  <rDe- 
eentm ,  far  more  properly  cut  out :  or  better 
dtgefted,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
It  was  however  there,  and  even  about  that 
time,  the  many  extravagant  Whims ,  or  fantafti- 
cal  Fafhions ,  Modes ,  and  Opinions ,  of  idle, 
vain  Philofophcrs,  or  others,  creep'd  in,  and 
were  introduced  into  this  Profeflion.  But 
without  fo  very  much  dwelling  on  the  many 
and  various  Setts,  of  thefe  fo  philofophick 
People,  we  (hall  now  content  ourfelves  with 
obferving  only,  that  this  Profeflion  was  in 
time  cut  out,  by  that  very  fafhionable,  bufy, 
buftling  Nation ,  into  many  various  Shapes, 
according  to  the  luxuriant  Fancies  of  fuch  its 
Pra&iti  oners.  And  thus  there  arofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Fajhions  fuch  as  that  of  the  Empiri - 
cal,  xFzGymnaflic ,  a \\&BathingcPra£iitionersr 
the  Hogmatijis ,  or  Reafoners,  th zMethodiftsy 
the  Epifintheticks,  or  Trimmers,  the  Eclec- 
\ ticks,  who  were  for  picking  or  culling  from 
all,  with  the  Fneumaticians ,  for  the  Spirits, 
And  thus  alfo  the  Method  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Fhyfick  alter'd  in  its  Fafhion  according¬ 
ly,  in  the  like  manner  becoming  more  con- 
fu  fed,  &c. 

After  this  the  faid  Knowledge  or  Profeflion 
travelled  to  Rome ,  where,  though  the  Greek 
M afters  and  Fafhions  were  all  the  Mode,  and 
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that  Hich  Greek  Artifts,  and  Mailers,  were 
the  only  or  principal  People  who  were  in  any 
efteem  there  :  yet  all  this  Learning,  and  Doc¬ 
trine,  was  (till  in  feme,  or  a  great  meafure, 
mixt  with  the  Roman  Cuftoms  and  Faftims . 
And  thus  it  was  that  thefe  fo  very  ambitious 
infatiable  People,  greatly  thirfling  after  uni - 
v erf  at  Rower  and  Riches ,  on  the  attaining 
that,  did  accordingly  become  luxurious,  idley 
pompous,  &c.  And  though  they  thus  hill,  in 
a  great  meafure,  kept  to  fomewhat  of  the 
Grecian  Rdrefts  and  Cuftoms,  yet  latterly  be¬ 
came  vaftly  more  vain,  pompous,  and  fhowy: 
particularly  after  the  xlfrick  and  E after n 
Conquefts ,  efpecially  in  the  imperial  time . 
It  was  for  a  confiderable  time,  the  Gravity 
of  Beards  were  laid  afide,  whilft  themfelves  and 
their  Garments  were  fo  much  bedaub’d  with 
Gold,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Chains,  Rings,  Bra¬ 
celets,  or  Bulla i  as  well  as  ornamented 
with  alj.  forts  of  precious  Stones ,  whether 
plain,  or  more  artfully  cut,  by  the  niceft  and 
mod  curious  Workmen.  It  was  then  in 
this  time,  much  like,  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Praftice  of  Phyfick  became  fo 
very  perplex’d  with  that  boundlefs  Superfluity , 
Vanity ,  cPomp  and  Show .  It  was  now  alfo 
that  Galen,  tho’  a  Greek  (then  in  Rome)  intro¬ 
duced  that  infinite  Variety  of  Medicines,  that 
numberlefs  Farrago  of  Compounds,  fo  greatly 
fince  ufed  and  followed.  Thus  it  was  that 
Luxury,  Show,  and  Superfluity,  went  hand 
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and  hand?  in  Phyfick,  as  in  Drefs :  Rather 
ftill  lofing,  than  gaining*  any  or  the  lead: 
Ground  amongft  that  idle ,  extravagant , 
ambitious ,  4^  fo  highly  luxurious  ‘People* 
From  henceforward  then,  or  upon  the  entire 
and  total  Deftru&ion  of  this  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  utter  Ruin  of  that  of  the  Greeks ,  this 
Profeflion  accordingly  took  its  flight,  or  next 
travelled  amongft  the  Arabs  and  Africans * 
Here  it  was  again  new  re-modelfd,  and  afrefli 
vamp'd  up ,  and  thus  thrown  into  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Drefs  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  The 
Habits  of  that  Nation  being,  according  to  their 
own  particular  Cuftoms,  Humours,  Religion, 
or  Conveniencies,  &c.  Thus  thcfe  People 
refamed  again  the  Beards  with  the  Turbans ,  as 
well  as  different  Habits,  greatly  variegated,  and 
of  gay  Colours,  as  the  Reds,  Greens,  &c.  And 
here  precious  colour'd  Stones  became  great¬ 
ly  fafhionable  likewife,  as  well  as  that  the 
higheft  Superftition  was  fo,  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  and  that  of  the  Cabaliftick,  and  ma¬ 
gical  Art.  It  was  now  alfo,  that  -f*  Chymifiry 
was  introduced  with  all  its  myfiical  and  whim- 

Jical 

f  Thus  at  frf  fimple  Medicines  were  the  fajhion ,  after  w’.ich 
it  came  to  the  Galenics  i  now  Chymijlry  was  all  in  vogue,  Jo 
Alkalies  are  one  time  much  in  fajhion ,  another  time  ’ tis  Acids . 
Antimony  was  formerly  in  great  ufe ,  now  it  is  in  little  ufe.  Thus 
Bleeding  is  greatly  in  vogue  at  certain  times ,  or  with  fame ,  whiljl 
others  difapprove  thereof  So  fometimes  the  hot  Regimen  is  the 
fajhion ,  and  at  another  time  the  cold.  Some  depend  on  Syfems » 
fome  on  Mathematicks ,  whilf  others  depend  only  on  Ohfervation , 
probably  the  fafef  to  be  relied  on.  Sometimes  Simplicity  and  Truth 
is  the  fajhion ?  as  FalJhoodt  Ornament  or  Show  is  in  tunes  of 
Luxury  and  Iniquity. 
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fcal  Dotdrine,  and  Notions,  fo  ufual  and  par 
ticularly  at  that  time  adapted  thereto.  A  Fro- 
fellion  generally  judged  to  be  entirely  new* 
efpecially  as  to  its  great  Ufe  and  Application 
this  way.  Since  not  known  (from  what  we 
can  learn)  either  amongft  the  Greeks ,  or  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  was  now  alfo,  that  the  Sugar  cl  T ribe* 
fo  very  pompouily  appear’d  ;  and  were  added 
to  the  forefaid  many  various  Galenic  Com¬ 
pounds  5  fuch  were  their  Confections ?  Con¬ 
ferees ,  Syrups,  &c.  And  thus  Phyfick  was 
in  fuch  manner  likewife  alter’d,  according  to 
the  Tafte,  Fafrion ,  Time  and  Fiace ,  of  that 
rough  Nation.  And  now  it  was  (as  before  ob~ 
ferved)  that  colour  d precious  Stones  became  in 
that  great  ufe  amongft  them  for  Drefs  and  Or¬ 
nament,  and  fo  they  were  in  the  like  manner 
introduced,  and  tiled,  in  the  medicinal  way * 
And  as  great  Superjlition  (as  likewife  has  been 
faid)  was  the  F aft  ion  of  thefe  Times,  fo  it 
was  even  alfo  introduced  into  this  Frofef- 
fion,  for  the  Cure  of  many  Maladies  :  whe¬ 
ther  by  that  of  Conjurations,  or  certain  odd 
W ords  with  various  ftrange  Forms,  or  Trifles, 
as  well  as  by  many  different  Forms  of  A- 
mulets,  with  fome  conjuring  Inf  r ip t ion  on 
them ,  &c.  Thus  leveral  hundreds  of  Years 
after  the  "Decay,  Dlvifton,  or  Downfall  of 
that  Monarchy,  this  Profefiion  return’d  back 
into  Italy ,  Spain,  and  France,  and  to  thefe 
our  northern  Parts.  Twas  then  that  it  was 
&gain  rc-modelfd,  changing  likewife  its  Lan- 
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guage,  as  well  as  its  Religion ;  that  is,  inftead 
of  the  Arabian  Tongue  and  the  Mahumetan 
Religion ,  it  took  to  the  Latin  Language,  and 
Popifh  Forms,  thus  receiving,  entirely,  and 
blindly  fubmitting  itfelf  to  be  transform'd,  re- 
modell'd,  approved,  and  the  Fra&itioners  there¬ 
of  dignified  with  Honours,  Titles ,  &c.  as  the 
fove reign  Pontiff  was  p leafed  to  determine> 
or  approve.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Latin 
in  particular,  as  well  as  the  Greek ,  Logick, 
Rhilofophy ,  and  Met aphyjicks ,  were  by  this 
great  and  univerfal  Father  of  the  Churchy 
judged  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  learn  d  by 
every  Ecciefiaftic ,  as  well  as  all  fuch  who  could 
be  thought  to  have  any  ufe  for  Letters *  or  in 
a  ftudious  way ;  who  accordingly  were  order'd 
to  be  coop'd  up  in pub  lick  Schools ,  (founded  or 
approved  by  the  faid  Roman  See)  thus  to  be 
properly  qualified  with  this  kind  of  modifh  Edu¬ 
cation.  And  fo  it  was  in  like  manner  concluded 
and  determin'd,  that  Phyfick  alfo  required  this 
fort  of  fafhionable  Learning  as  much  as  any,  to 
wit,  as  either  that  of  the  Church  or  the  Law . 
It  was  now  that  thus  the  foreign,  or  dead  Lan¬ 
guages  became  the  Fafhion,  or  Mode,  for  all 
Phyficians  fo  to  be  furnifh'd  therewith  5  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  It  was 
fome  time  thereafter  that  the  great  Formality  of 
preferring,  and  that  in  the  moft pompous  man - 
7ier,  was  introduced,  and  ever  fince  fo  greatly  ; 
followed.  But  now  (I  doubt)  it  may  be  alledg-j 
cd,  tho'  I  may  here  have  faid  fomething  to  make. 
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good  fo  much  of  our  forefaid  Title,  yet  that 
the  principal  Difficulty  ftill  remains  fo  alfo  to 
make  out  that  Phyfick  changes  its  Figure, 
Form,  and  Fafbion ,  even  as  F)  anting ,  &c.  we 
fhall  then  obferve  that  amongft  the  Ancients 
Dancing  was  conlidered  with  them  in  a  quite 
different  light,  to  what  it  is  at  prefent  amongft 
us.  Socrates  regarded  dancing  amongft  the 
ferious  Difcipline  of  his  time,  more  eipecially 
as  to  Health  :  and  fo  is  faid  to  have  learn  d  it 
in  his  old  Age.  The  feus  is  by  fome  thought 
to  have  been  the  firft  Inftitutor  thereof  (after 
his  killing  of  the  Minotaur)  in  Dances  per¬ 
form'd  before  the  Altar  of  Apollo ,  in  the  I  fie 
of  TDelos.  That  it  was  in  high  Perfection  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients,  is  eafy  to  be  gathered 
from  great  variety  of  the  W  riters  of  that  time. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  built  the  Gymnafia ,  or  Faleftra  j 
which  was  however  foon  follow'd  by  the  reft 
of  Greece  and  Italy.  Thefe  were  publick 
Buildings  extremely  large  and  fpacious,  with 
long  Porticoes,  and  proper  places  to  run,  walk, 
or  exercife  under  a  Pvoof,  being  many  Build¬ 
ings  join'd,  fufficicnt  to  contain  many  thou- 
fands  of  People  all  together :  and  that  with¬ 
out  the  leaftDifturbancc  or  Interruption  to  one 
another.  Thofe  for  Exercife  had  their  parti¬ 
cular  Mafters,  named  Gymnafia,  and  the  Ser¬ 
vants  that  were  under  them  were  call'd  F  redo* 
trihre.  All  forts  of  Exercifes  wTere  ufed  there, 
as  well  as  Dancing.  The  Xfccipicrrptav  or  Spiral 
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rifterion,  was  a  Dance  of  a  Iph&rical  Move¬ 
ment,  accompanied  with  toiling,  and  catching 
of  Balls.  The  Ancients  had  many  different 
kinds  of  Dances,  that  of  the  religious  or 
facred,  the  warlike  or  military,  as  that  of  leap¬ 
ing  and  jumping  in  Armour,  called  by  them 
the  By  r  rick.  There  was  alfo  the  civil  and  that 
of  Love ,  or  forne  of  thefe  rnixt,  &c.  He - 
rodicus ,  Mafter  of  the  great  Hippocrates ,  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Inventor  of  the 
Gymnajtick  Bhyfick ,  or  Exercife,  who  being 
then  Mafter  of  an  Academy ,  obfervedtheYouth 
thus  to  become  more  healthful,  by  fuch  their 
Exercifes  there,  as  well  as  much  contributing 
to  prolong  his  own  Life  thereby  :  tho'  at  the 
fame  time  he  is  faid  then  to  have  had  an  incurable 
Malady  upon  him.  Some  of  the  Ancients  in 
thoic  Days  are  likewife  reported  to  have  cured 
moft  of  their  Maladies  by  Mufick  and  Dancing . 
Galen  mentions  < lyEfculapius ,  for  curing  the 
Diforders  of  the  Mind  this  way  5  as  the 
1 Phrygians  did  all  manner  of  Bains  thereby. 
Apollonius  peaks  of  its  Ufe  mEpilegfies,  and 
the  Diftradions  of  the  Mind.  Thales  of  Crete 
is  thus  faid  to  have  cured  the  Lacedemonians 
of  their  Left  Hence  $  and  Democrates  taught 
it  as  a  Cure  for  moft  Diftempers.  Pythago¬ 
ras  (as  JambUchus  relates)  ufed  it  in  the  Cure 
of  venomous  Bites ,  as  well  as  in  other  Mala¬ 
dies.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  particularly 
deferibes  the  healthful  Ufes  of  th zDances,  as 
well  as  the  other  Exercifes  of  the  Ancients. 
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The  Cubiftick  or  tumbling  Dance,  he  recom¬ 
mends  for  the  ftrengthening  of  the  Arms  and 
Thighs,  though  probably  not  fo  advifable  for 
the  Back  or  Bowels ,  Head ,  &c.  Are  tarns 
likewife  advifes  much  Gefiiculation ,  or  vari¬ 
ous  Motions  for  various  Maladies  5  as  Chirono - 
mia  or  moving  of  the  Arms  and  Hands,  with 
Boxing,  for  Vertigo ,  &c.  The  c/ Egyptians , 
Grecians ,  and  Romans ,  Bill  ufed  Dancing  in 
their  facred  and  religious  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
nies.  Orpheus  and  Mu  feus  affirm5  d,  that  no 
‘Per [on  could  be  initiated  into  holy  Myfteries 
without  Mufick  and ‘Dancing.  Neither  was 
there  indeed  any  thing  tranfa&ed  in  Delos 
without  it.  The  Priefts  (  tis  faid  inftru&ed  by 
Rhea)  danced  with  Shields,  Swords ,  and  Ar¬ 
mour,  in  warlike  and  furious  Poftures,  being  call'd 
Corybantes.  And  thus  the  O ^Egyptians  and 
Scythians  in  Dances  adored  the  Sun  j  as  the  In¬ 
dians  (probably  from  them)  do  even  at  this  day. 
SothcRomans  had  their  S 'alii  or.dancing  Priefts, 
whofe  Office  it  was  to  celebrate  the  Rites  of 
Mars ,  perform'd  in  warlike  Habits,  thus  prai- 
ilng  the  tutelar  God  of  Battle  with  Mufick  and 
Dancing .  The  Vow  of  Tullus  Hoftilius 
(which  he  made  in  Battle  with  the  Sabines ) 
was  to  inftitute  twelve  more  of  the  dancing 
Priefts,  as  themoft  agreeable  Offering  he  thought 
he  could  make  them.  Many  other  different 
Dances  were  inftituted  on  various  occafions, 
as  thofe  in  honour  of  Apollo ,  Minerva ,  and 
Diana  5  fuch  were  the  Pythian  and  Olympick 
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Games ,  as  well  as  thofe  in  honour  of  Neptune 
the  Charities  and  Graces .  So  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  LudseMagulenfes  to  th  zMother  of  the 
Gods ,  and  the  Bacchanalia  or  Feafts  of  Bac¬ 
chus  y  in  honour  of  him.  The  Balilia  to 
Bates  the  Goddefs  of  Shepherds ,  to  preferve 
their  Cattle  from  Ffifeafes,  Wolves,  &c.  by 
dancing  round  Heaps  of  Straw  call'd  Ralea. 
Thus  then  after  the  total  Diftblution  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Rhyfick  (as  has  been  obferved) 
travelled  next  into  Arabia  and  Africa ,  where 
it  again  took  a  different  Shape  $  or  was  there 
afrefh  re-mo  dell d,  as  well  as  "Dancings  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Guftom ,  Whim ,  and  Fancy  of  that 
rougher  Nation,  who  danced  with  their  Ripe 
and  Tambour ,  &c.  Thus  Dancing,  which  was 
arrived  to  the  higheft  Perfection  amongft  the 
Ancients,  did  finally  like  other  fublunary  things 
fall  again  into  Decay,  upon  the  Deft ruCtion  or 
Downfall  of  thofe  People.  And  now  th  Wrench 
Yis  true  have  of  late  Years  introduced  fome  tri¬ 
fling  infignificant  Trances,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Love  and  Gallantry ,  or  altogether  lafeivious , 
other  wife  of  no  real  Significancy  or  Meaning  5 
lb  that  there  hardly  feems  to  be  any  thing  of 
that  true  Knowledge  and  Art  to  be  remaining 
amongft  us,  which  was  fo  well  known  to  the 
Ancients,  entire  Hiftories  being  exprefs'd  with 
them,  by  Signs,  and  Dances.  And  thus  it  was 
that  Phyftck  itfelf  did  in  like  manner  alfo  degene¬ 
rate  into  mere  For  ms,  vain  Grimace  and  Show , 
rather  than  into  any  Realities ,  or  that  of  the 
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true  Knowledge  and  Improvement  of  this  Pro- 
fell! on.  It  will  then  (probably)  fufficiently  ap~ 
pear,  from  what  has  before  been  advanced  in  our 
forefaid  Title,  That  Phyfick  (as  ufed)  is  a  mere 
Jefij  a  Whimy  &x\Humour,  a  Fancy ,  a  downright 
Fafhion ,  even  as  much  as  Drefs  or  ' Dancing . 

But  now  ftnee  we  have  here  hinted  at  the 
many  new  Forms  and  Fafhions,  thus  brought 
in  amongft  the  Moderns  (particularly  thofe 
latter  mentioned)  which  were  introduced  by 
the  Power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  wit,  the 
fafhionable  Education  of  the  Times,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  pompous  Title  of  the  Degree 
of  DoEiory  &c.  I  fhall  then  at  prefent  content 
rnyfelf  by  recommending  to  my  Reader,  the 
following  Letter ,  more  fully  treating  of  that 
Subj eft  in  particular.  And  now  I  cannot  at 
the  fame  time  forbear  very  heartily  fmiling, 
when  I  obferve  and  confidei*  the  extraordinary 
rout,  noife,  and  buftle,  which  is  made  by  that 
notable  Female  Mrs .  Stevens ,  (with  her  fo 
greatly  celebrated  Nojlrum)  nay,  that  even 
Doftors  and  fome  of  the  mod  noted  Surgeons 
highly  admire,  praife,  covet,  and  follow  her, 
for  this  her  wonderful  Knowledge  :  yea,  that 
fhe  is  by  their  affiftance  even  greatly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  and  rewarded  by  the  Pub  lick .  Now  if 
fo  it  be  then  that  fhe  knows,  and  does  more 
than  even  the  Doftors,  &c.  why  do  they  not 
give  her  that  Degree  alfo  ?  More  efpecially, 
iince  fhe  will  not  be  the  firft  Female  who  has 
had  it,  And  flhould  fhe  arrive  to  be  Prefident 
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of  the  C~ — —  {he  might  not  poffibly  do  much 
lefs  good  than  fbme  have* 

Yet  am  I  in  a  Dream?  Or  {hall  I  as  yet 
truft  to  my  Senfes,  either  Eyes  or  Ears  ?  And 
are  there  as  yet  on  Earth  fuch  regular  Preten¬ 
ders  in  Phyfick,  who  follow  and  puff  up  the 
mighty  Feats  of  this  fimple  Female  ?  Yes  truly 
there  are,  even  fuch  knowing  Scioli :  nay* 
who  have  alfo  gain'd  fome  Credit  with  the 
more  unthinking  and  unknowing  part  of  Man¬ 
kind.  Neither  do  I  incline  to  affert  it  to  be: 
from  any  private  or  interefted  Views  in  therm 
But  is  it  even  yet  pollible,  and  will  Futurity 
ever  credit  it,  that  there  are  or  were  in  thefe 
our  Times,  fuch  who  pretend  to,  or  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  D odor's  Degrees,  fuch  as  a  H—ly, 

Sh- —  or  a  S - s,  &c.  that  fo  adore,  follow, 

extol,  and  recommend  this  moft  notable  Wo¬ 
man  with  her  non-fuch  Medicine.  Or  are 
there  even  as  yet  of  our  moft  noted  Chirur- 
geons  of  our  Hofpitals,  the  fo  renown'd  Litho¬ 
tomies ,  (and  who  fo  highly  value  themfelves 
on  their  great  Improvements)  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Ornaments  of  the  Trofejfion  Ch — n 
and  Sh — together  with  H — ns,  who  all  toge¬ 
ther,  as  well  as  the  former,  even  humbly  fubmit 
to  play  the J  ourney  men,  A fliftants,  and  T eftimo- 
nies  or  Vouchers  to  this  fo  wonder-working  Fe¬ 
male,  and  all  without  the  leaft  View  of  any  private 
Intereft,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Ornaments 
of  the  Profeflion  always  do.  And  thus  thefe 

excellent 


excellent  Proceedings  ought  ever  to  be  recorded 
to  all  future  Ages  (for  the  Benefit  of  Pqfterity) 
with  that  admirable  Operation  of  the  Drum  of 
the  Ear.  But  it  would,  I  doubt,  feem  fome- 
what  likely  (if  not  to  appear  over-plain)  that 
thefe  Scioli  (poflibly  befides  other  weighty  rea- 
fons)  may  be  in  hopes  of  attaining  to,  or  of 
learning  from  this  fo  fcientific  Female,  a  much 
eafier  Method  of  relieving  Mankind  from  the 


Stone,,  than  that  hitherto  pra&ifed,  and  fo  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  fo  very  fuccefsfuliy  perform'd  by 
thofe  noted  and  moft  celebrated  Ornaments  of 
Surgery  in  general ,  and  of  Lithotomy  in  par¬ 
ticular.  And  that  they  would  now  feem 
fhrewdly  to  fufpecl  there  will  be  little  or  no 
further  occafion  for  them  in  their  former  ope¬ 
rative  way,  though  always  fo  wonderfully  fuc- 
eefsful.  And  fhall  we  as  yet  believe  that  the 
Publick  appear  feemingly  inclinable  to  indulge 
the  Fair  Sex,  by  demanding  only  to  hear  thofe 
of  her  fide,  without  defiring. the  Information, 
fummoning  or  enquiring  (at  the  fame  time)  of 
thofe  of  the  other  fide,  and  the  reafonablc  Objec¬ 
tions  to  be  made  by  fuch,  or  who  might  perhaps 
too  plainly  {hew  the  Folly  of  the  trifling  Tittle- 
tattle,  laid  before  them  by  thefe  bufy  forward 
Scioli^  with  all  their  pretended Demonfirationst 
But  I  fhall  refer  (at  prefent)  my  fiirthcrThoughtjf 
on  this  Head,  and  proceed  as  hinted  on  the  Let¬ 
ter  fpoken  on  the  Degree  of  Doctor  : 

Dignity  one  might  be  ready  to  it 
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when  fo  bellowed  as  what  we  have  been  men¬ 
tioning,  might  be  apt  to  induce  fome  of  real 
Knowledge  to  neglect  it,  if  not  to  delpife  fuch 
trifling  Doings :  or,  in  a  word,  fcarce  to  think 
it  worthy  the  Acceptance, 
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LETTER,  &c. 

SIR,, 

INCE  charged  with  Singula¬ 
rity  of  Opinion,  in  relation  to 
the  Degrees  of  Doctor  (mom 
particularly  in  Phyjick)  and 
that  you  defired  me  more  fully 
to  explain  my  felf  on  this 
Head  ;  you  will  by  this  I  here  write  you, 
better  judge  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  what  I 
advance. 

I  am  not  infenfible  of  the  daring  Boldnels 
of  broaching  fuch  Opinions,  and  of  the  vaft 
Crowd  of  Criticks,  Hornets,  &c.  I  muft  na¬ 
turally  exped  to  attack  me  on  this  Singularity 
©f  Thoughts;  yet,  as  Men  who  have  Souls, 
dare  to  ftart  out  of  the  common  Trad:,  more 
efpecially  to  follow  Truth,  though  ever  fo 
ifimply  array'd  ;  fo  my  Endeavours  have  al¬ 
ways  been  to  keep  as  near  and  clofe  to  that 
as  poffible,  let  the  Confequences  be  what 
they  would.  Now  whether  by  the  Aflailants 
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called  ignorant,  unlearned,  undignified,  or 
wanting  Capacity,  &c. 

\ 

yaffia  ejl  Aleay  valet  quantum  valere  pot  eft. 

Before  Hippocrates's  Time,  there  appears 
not  to  have  been  a  fufficient  Degree  of  Ap¬ 
plication  and  Obfervation,  either  in  Phy- 
Jick  or  Surgery ;  fo  that  in  his  Time  it 
feems  to  have  been  brought  to  the  higheft 
Degree  of  Knowledge :  Nor  do  we  know', 
or  will  it,  I  believe,  be  advanced,  that  we 
have  had  any  one  Perfon  who  has  ever  yet 
arrived  to  his  Degree  of  Knowledge  fince 
his  Time  (all,  or  moft,  ever  fince,  that  is 
good,  being  taken  from  him.)  Though  I 
cannot  fee  why  we  might  not  as  much  im¬ 
prove  ;  as  he  did,  on  thofe  before  him,  and 
confequently  even  furpafs  him  in  Know¬ 
ledge  ,  when  fuch  naturally  fagacious  Men 
are  to  be  found  (of  which  all  Ages,  I  doubt 
not,  have  produced  fome)  and  who,  apply¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  this  Profeffion,  ftridtly 
following  plain  Truth  only,  as  he  did,  might 
confequently  fucceed  as  well  :  Yet,  how 
difficult  this  muft  be,  in  a  Time  or  Place  oT 
Luxury  and  Corruption,  fo  contrary  to  the 
common  Cuftoras  of  fuch  Times;  or  how 
little  any  fuch  Men  would  be  minded,  I  muft 
leave  you  to  judge. 

If  Formalities,  inftead  of  Realities,  have 
been  the  principal  Things  improved  or  mind¬ 
ed 
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ed  ever  fince,  to  wit,  this  two  thoufand  Years, 
What  great  Matters  then  have  we  to  brag  of? 
or,  Where  are  our  great  Advancements,  as 
to  the  Realities  of  Cures  ?  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  advanced,  that  we  have  made  fome  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  Anatomical  Way  :  Now, 
even  admitting  this,  Can  we  prove  that  it  has 
advanced  us  one  Jot  further  towards  a  Cure 
in  Phyjick ,  or  even  that  of  Surgery  ?  Nay, 
I  may,  perhaps,  without  great  Hazard,  ven¬ 
ture  to  add,  or  even  to  perform  any  one  Ope¬ 
ration  better  than  in  his  Time,  it  being  a 
Thing  well  known  to  Anatomifts,  that  the 
Veffels,  &c.  from  the  Wantonefs  of  Nature, 
keep  not  always  the  fame  Situation :  Thus  in 
fome  Bodies,  there  are  only  found  one  pyra¬ 
midal  Mufcle  (in  Place  of  two)  and  in  others 
none.  The  Advancements  then  that  we  have 
made,  may  poffibly  be  as  much  Matter  of 
Curiofity  and  Speculation,  as  that  of  being 
greatly  Ufeful  as  to  Practice.  But  as  this 
feems  to  lead  me  into  another  Field,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  Nature  of  Practice  in  this  Art  ; 
I  fhall,  at  prefent,  choofe  to  refer  that  to  ano¬ 
ther  Opportunity,  and  keep  here  to  the  Suhjedl 
propofed. 

There  was  not  any  fuch  Cuftom  as  that 
of  Degrees  of  Doctor  in  thofe  Days ;  nor  for, 
at  leaft,  twelve  hundred  Years  thereafter ;  or, 

;  perhaps,  even  fo  long  after  Galen  $  though  fo 
.great  an  Improver  of  Words  and  Formalities, 
i  Hippocrates  made  himfelf  well  known  in  this 
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Art,  and  wanted  no  fuch  Formalities ;  birt 
received  the  univerfal  Voice  with  divine  Ho¬ 
nours,  &c.  The  Word  Doctor ,  amongft  the 
Romans  themfelves,  was  no  otherwife  known 
or  underftood,  than  as  a  Teacher  of  their 
Language  ;  that  is,  in  more  plain  Engli'fh , 
a  School- mafter ;  Medicus  being  thexonly 
Name  known  for  a  Phyjician ,  till  after  the 
Deftrudtion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

’Twas  then  the  Bifhops  of  Rome ,  the  Pa¬ 
pal  Authority,  begun  more  particularly  to 
lliew  it  felf,  by  the  great  Conceffions  given 
from  Charlemain,  to  Leo  the  Third,  in  the 
eighth  Century  5  ftill  increafed  by  fucceeding 
Emperors  and  Princes.  ’Twas  then  the  See 
of  Rome  fo  advanced  their  vaft  Authority, 
and  fuch  large  Pretenfions  ;  particularly  in 
every  Thing  which  had  the  lead:  Regard  to 
Letters.  Schools  in  common  Ufe  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Time,  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Roman 
Language,  fo  neceffary  in  thofe  Countries 
they  had  fubje&ed  (for  the  better  Under- 
ftanding  of  their  Laws,  &c.)  were,  by  the 
forefaid  Authority,  brought  into  a  prefcribed 
Method,  and  thus  turned  into  Seminaries, 
Colleges,  and  Univerlities,  where  the  Meta- 
phyficks,  and  Philofophy  of  thofe  Times; 
were  taught  (viz.  the  Arijlotelian)  or  fome: 
Cobweb  Chimerical  Notions,  the  Product  of li 
puzzling  unexperienced  Brains  (without  cul¬ 
tivating  and  judging  from  natural  Experi¬ 
ments)  thus  idly  prefuming  to  explain  by* 
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hard  Words,  the  hidden  Laws  of  Nature,  and 
firft  Laws  of  Motion,  &c.  To  this  was  added* 
their  Logic,  or  approved  Method  of  Re  a  foil¬ 
ing  :  Which  Liberty  of  Foundations,  or  at 
leaft,  Confirmations,  were  thus,  at  firft, 
granted  from  Rome  (and  the  Example  fol¬ 
lowed  by  latter  Princes ;)  the  Mafters  of  fuch 
Schools  or  Colleges,  &c.  being,  in  general. 
Monks  or  Ecclefiafticks,  were  only  to  teach 
fuch  Dodtrine  as  was  approved  of,  as  well  as 
that  themfelves  were  to  be  approved  of,  and 
under  the  Jurifdidfion  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  methodical  prefcribed  Forms  of  Living, 
Praying,  Caelebacy  in  Fellowfhips,  their  An¬ 
gular  Dreffes,  Names  of  Colleges,  together 
with  the  common  Sloath,  Riches,  or  Fat  and 
Formality  of  thefeTimes,  andCuftoms,  feem, 
as  yet,  plainly  to  appear  in  our  own  two  great 
Univerfities.  Nor  was  this  Power  and  Ho¬ 
nour  only  ;  but  likewife  proved  greatly  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

That  Divinity  fhould  be  taught  there,  and 
thus  made  proper  Seminaries  for  Divines, 
approving  and  granting  them  all  Sorts  of  Ho¬ 
nours,  Degrees,  &c.  need  not  feem  ftrange : 
Nor  need  it  appear  fo  very  Wonderful,  if 
their  Chriftian  Religion  was,  in  fotne  Mea- 
fure,  blended  with  fome  Ceremonies  or  Cu- 
S  ftoms  (at  leaft)  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  which 
might,  in  fome  Meafure,  favour  of  fuch  Cu~ 
ftoms,  Ceremonies,  or  Opinions,  interwoven, 
and  introduced  into  all  the  Learning,  Laws  and 
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Cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Romans  any  more 
than  as  all  Religions  whatfoever  have  ftill 
been,  more  or  lefs,  tainted  with  thofe  (as 
well  as  that  of  the  Nations)  they  defcend 
from,  or  border  upon.  Now  if  the  fame:  Ec- 
clefiaftical  or  Papal  Power,  fnould  even  alfo 
pretend  to  Authorife,  Tutor,  Approve,  and 
confequemly  Dignify,  or  give  Degrees  alfo 
to  fuch  as  ftudied  the  Roman ,  or  other  Laws 
of  each  Country,  intermix’d  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  5  or  even  if  more  or  lefs  blended  with 
Gothic,  Feudetary,  or  Municipal  Laws  ;  ef- 
pecially  having  fome  Mixture  of  Canon  or 
Ecclefiaftical  Law,  ftill,  in  fome  Meafure, 
interfering,  or  fome  way  thus  made  depen¬ 
dent  on  this  fa  id  Jurifdi&ion,  or  fo  pretend-, 
ed  to,  need  not  fee  in  greatly  ftrange  to  us. 
But,  in  the  Name  of  Wonder,  and  the  higheft 
Admiration !  how  Medicine ,  or  Phyfick , 
fhould  alfo  be  here  included  into  thefe  Semi¬ 
naries,  or  Colleges  (Hofpitals,  furely,  being 
much  the  more  proper  place  for  fuch,  and 
hardly  known  to  rhe  former)  is  a  Thing  I 
cannot  fo  well  comprehend ;  unlefs  it  were, 
as  the  Story  is  told,  That  in  thofe,  or  fome 
fuch  illiterate  Monkifh  Times,  None  fkould 
he  made  Bifhops  but  fuch  as  could  read.  So 
poffibly,  it  might  then  alfo  be  thought  Ne-  m 
ceffary,  by  the  forefaid  Authority,  that  thofe'!- 
likewife  applying  to  Medicine ,  fhould  not  only  J 
be  able  to  read,  but  al fo  to  learn  the  Roman 1 
Tongue  (the  Greek  being  but  little,  or  not* 
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ufed,  or  known  there,  till  lately)  together 
with  the  Do&rine,  Philofophy,  and  Logick 
of  thofe  times.  There  was,  indeed,  foine- 
thing  further  thought  Neceflary,  as  the  having 
Matters  for  that  End,  to  read  fome  pubiick 
Lectures  on  Medicine ,  &c.  But  how  far 
fucceeding  Ages  advanced  in  real  Knowledge 
in  this  Art,  by  fuch  Method,  is  what  I  will 
not  (at  leaft,  here)  pretend  to  determine,  but 
rather  choofe  to  refer  fuch  Thoughts  to  ano¬ 
ther  Opportunity,  fhould  I  find  it  neceftary 
to  broach  my  Sentiments  on  the  Nature  o£ 

j 

Practice,  &c.  Yet  this  I  will,  at  prefen t,  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  Hippocrates  knew  nothing  of 
this  Sort  of  Education,  or  of  the  Galenic  or 
Chymic  Medicines,  introduced  in  after  Ages r 
And,  as  to  Surgery ,  the  mo  ft  certain  Part  of 
Knowledge  of  the  Profefiion,  that  was  en¬ 
tirely  neglefted,  particularly  as  to  the  Pra¬ 
ctice,  fo  as  to  be  in  a  very  low  State,  if  not 
in  a  Manner  quite  loft  for,  at  leaft,  fifteen 
hundred  Years.  It  was  however  not  only 
thus,  I  fay,  that  the  Papal  Authority  trans¬ 
mitted  their  Honours,  Degrees,  Diplo¬ 
mas,  &c.  but  this  Authority  (by  Diplomas 
or  Licenfes,  &c.)  was  even  delegated  to 
their  Archbifhops:  Nay,  even  every  Bi- 
fhop  had  the  like  Authority  granted  them 
in  their  particular  Diocefe,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  could  read :  But  what  Judges  they 
were  of  thofe  duly  qualified  for  the  Cure 
of  human  Bodies,  I  leave  you  to  confider. 
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But,  methinks,  the  Clergy  may  freely 
enough  allow  themfelves(ibeholden  to  the  See 
of  Rome  for  the  great  Power  and  Authority 
they  are  arrived  at,  their  Honours,  Dig¬ 
nities,  &c. 

And  thus  even  when  Kings,  Princes,  or 
Subjects,  followed  the  Pontifical  Example  of 
founding  of  Colleges,  yet  ftill  it  behoved  them 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Confent  and  Appro¬ 
bation  of  this  Sovereign  Pontiff ;  who  grant¬ 
ed  his  Briefs,  or  Bulls  accordingly ;  as  alfo 
reap’d  the  Profits  of  fuch  Foundations,  Ma¬ 
ilers,  Scholars,  &c.  by  the  Peter  s  Pence , 
or  yearly  Money  paid  him  from  thence ;  be- 
fides  the  great  Power,  Authority  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  he  acquired  thereby  until  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  But  it  had  been  well,  methinks, 
for  Phyfick ,  had  he  no  way  meddled  there¬ 
with  ;  but  entirely  confined  his  Semina¬ 
ries  and  Favours  to  his  Divines  properly 
(or  if  the  Lawyers  pleafe,  he  might  even 
have  them  alfo.)  Thus,  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  I  fay,  Kings  and  Princes  likewife  fol¬ 
lowed  this  faid  Example  made  them  ;  found¬ 
ing  Colleges  on  the  like  Plans  ;  as  alfo  ma¬ 
king  Doctors  of  Phyfick  by  Mandate,  or  the 
Chancellor  doing  it  by  Recommendation,  &c. 
Yet,  whether  this  (by  Mandate  from  the 
Prince)  Was  done  before  the  Reformati¬ 
on,  may  be  a  Queftion  ?  or  whether  it  has 
fmce  been  pradtiied,  as  being  Head  of  the 
Church,  or,  properly,  as  Sovereign  of  the 

Realm, 
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Realm,  is  what  I  cannot  pretend  to  decided 
or  of  their  Comprehenfions  in  thefe  Affairs : 
But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiffs  have  not  only  taken  upon  them  to  give 
Titles  to  Emperors,  Kings,  &c.  but  even 
to  degrade  them,  take  their  Crowns,  &c, 
as  Witnefs  King  John,  with  others,  when 
difobedient  to  the  laid  Pontiffs. 

From  thefe  like  Examples,  and  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  Times,  it  was  (poffibly  alfo,  by  particular 
Favour)  that  the  Profeffion  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  diftindt  Bodies,  with  Grants  and 
Charters  in  their  Favour ;  *twas  now  alfo 
that  Parliaments  thought  proper  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  decifion  of  this  Knowledge  (efpecially 
with  us)  granting  Powers  accordingly  ;  yer, 
what  great  Advantages  have  been  reap’d  from 
fuch  *  1  ike  Methods,  I  mufl  leave  them  to 
judge  ;  or  what  Care  any  fuch  incorporated 
Bod  ies  have  taken,  as  to  the  Knowledge  of 
thofe  they  admit,  fo  they  get  the  Pence,  is 
fufficienly  known  ;  but  certain  it  is  there 
was  no  fuch  Thing  till  of  later  Years.  Hif~ 
focrates  made  himfelf  fufficiently  known, 
efteemed,  and  honoured  in  his  Time  (as  all 
Men,  truly  knowing,  no  Doubt,  may.)  In¬ 
feriors  or  Ignorants,  will  die  away  of  them- 
felves,  when  not  attempted  to  be  oppreffed, 
reftricted,  or  minded  ;  and  will  only  ferve  to 
give  more  Luftre  to  thofe  truly  knowing  ; 
which  flill,  fooneror  later,  appears  ;  tho’  the 
Ignorant,  or  Unthinking,  are  often  dazzled 
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with  the  firft  Eclat,  or  Show,  till  they  have 
fufficiently  bought  their  Experience.  In 
China  it  is  ftill  fo  as  formerly.  It  is  not 
judged  necefiary  to  meddle  with  any  one  as 
a  Fhyjician ,  no  more  than  with  any  Man's 
Cook  5  for  if  either,  or  any  Man,  poifons 
or  plainly  does  Mifchief,  he  is  accordingly 
liable  to  be  called  to  Account,  and  punifh’d 
for  it  by  Law  and  fo,  no  Doubt,  all  ought 
to  be,  whether  of  incorporate  Bodies,  or 
otherwife. 

The  Cuftom,  or  Sanction  of  giving  De¬ 
grees,  Honours,  or  Authority,  to  fuch  as  do 
not  aeferve  them,  mu  ft  furely  do  more  harm 
than  good  ;  and  fo  alfo  of  thofe  that  have 
the  Authority  and  Power  of  granting  and 
giving  Degrees,  Licentiating,  &c.  who  of¬ 
ten  know  as  little,  or  nothing  material  in  this 
Profefiion.  Now  how  much  Good  then  this 
does  to  Mankind,  or  what  Honour,  Men 
truly  Knowing,  do  acquire  by  receiving 
thofe  Forms  from  fuch,  is  what  I  leave  you 
to  judge  of. 

Nor  can  I  fee  why,  in  Phyjicky  as  well  as 
in  Law,  there  fhould  not  be  Chamber-Coun¬ 
cil  ;  or,  as  of  old,  amoogft  the  Romans ,  who 
had  it  from  the  Greeks ,  that  is,  the  "Juris 
Confultus  ;  thus  giving  the  Advice,  or  firft 
general  Opinion,  with  the  Method  to  be 
followed  by  the  Practitioners  5  rather  than  to 
follow,  or,  at  leaft,  clofely  to  be  cy'd  down 
to  Pradice,  or  common  Attendance,  them- 
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felves ;  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  fuffici- 
ently  to  have  feen,  or  run  through,  in  the 
former  Part  of  Life.  Such  furely  as  judge 
themfelves  capable,  might  put  themfelves 
on  that  Foot  $  yet,  probably,  there  may  be 
fear  of  venturing  to  lofe  their  Pra&ice  j  (if 
£b,  they  may  go  on  and  keep  to  that)  yet  I 
cannot  imagine,  if  prudently  managed,  they 
would,  or  ought  to  be  lefs  Valuable  in  Con- 
fideration  of  Intereft,  if  truly  knowing  :  Be- 
fides  their  being  capable  of  doing  univerfai 
Good,  by  extending  their  fuperior  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Method  to  all  Mankind  fince 
otherwife  the  moft  Knowing,  who  clofely 
attends  Pra&ice  his  whole  Time,  fhall  be 
principally,  or  entirely  taken  up  with  clofe¬ 
ly  attending,  fome  twenty,  or  thirty,  confi- 
derable  Families,  and  that  too  in  great  Hurry, 
efpecially  if  a  much  greater  Number  :  So 
that  the  reft  of  Mankind,  confequently,  are 
left  to  be  help'd  as  they  beft  can,  or  to  Suffer 
and  perilh  for  want  of  the  Advice  of  the  moft 
Able.  For  if  there  be  any  Preference,  or  any 
Difference,  as  to  greaterTruth  and  Knowledge 
in  this  Profeffion,  it  is  then  unqueftionable, 
that  the  true  Knowledge  of  the  Malady,  the 
firft  fetting  out  well,  is  the  Principal ;  fince 
the  Cure  is  much  more  rarely  wanting  when 
we  once  know  the  Diftemper;  it  being  the 
want  of  a  thorough  and  Sufficient  Know¬ 
ledge  in  that,  which  occafions  that  infinity 
of  Errors,  which  Pra&itioners,  in  general, 
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are  fo  liable  to :  Nor  have  fuch  Practitioners 
(fpoke  of)  a  fufficient  Time  to  think,  and  duly 
to  digeft,  confider  thoroughly,  to  weigh,  and 
juftly  to  examine  a  Cafe,  even  when  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  fufficiently  capable  ;  but  it  other- 
wife,  that  they  are  alio  wanting  Capacity, 
in  fuch  Cafe  we  can  only  leave  the  poor  Pa¬ 
tient  to  the  Prayers  of  the  Faithful. 

Whereas  in  fuch,  or  the  rike  Cafe  (I  fay) 
by  the  Method  aforefaid,  of  determining  and 
directing,  whether  by  writing,  or  otherwife, 
this  Perfon’s  Judgment  and  Capacity  would 
accordingly  be  obferved  cr  difeevered  by  the 
Practitioner,  as  well  as  the  Patient ;  and  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuch  a  Perfon  would  be 
moil:  able,  and  loon  difeover  who  were  the 
moft  capable  of  praCtihng  well,  and  making 
the  mofl  juft  Obfervations ;  and  thus,  on 
very  extraordinary  Occafions,  Alterations,  or 
Changes,  when  greatly  difficulted,  they 
might  ftill  have  Recourfe  to  confult  the  for¬ 
mer  (a  good  Practitioner,  ftill  readily  know¬ 
ing  the  general  and  common  Changes,  &c.) 
Thus  the  Practitioner  would,  in  Time,  come 
to  be  apprifed  of  the  whole  Method  of 
judging  of  the  forefaid  judicious  Phyfician  ; 
and  fuch  his  Knowledge  confequemly  be¬ 
come  univerfal ;  and,  in  reality,  the  Patients, 
with  their  Cafes,  with  more  certitude,  more 
perfectly,  and  effectually  taken  Care  of,  than 
in  the  common  confufed  and  hurrying  Way, 
fo  often  without  due  Confideration  or  Exa* 
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ruination  ;  and  furely  muft  ftill  be  much 
worfe,  if  any  room  to  fuppofe  him  alfo  a 
blundering  Practitioner.  ’Tis  true,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  Part  of  moft  Cafes,  are  cured 
by  kind  Nature,  in  fpight  of  all  the  bad  Pra¬ 
ctice,  or  repeated  Errors  of  fuch  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  intricate,  difficult,  and  more  dangerous 
Cafes,  that  the  extraordinary  Knowledge 
is  difeover’d  ;  or  otherwife,  by  the  Igno¬ 
rance  and  Blunders  ot  the  Practitioner,  that 
the  Patient,  once  for  all,  pays  the  Whole  : 
But  I  know  not  whether  fome  may  not  be 
ready  to  objeCt  to  having  either  Truth  or 
real  Knowledge  too  plainly  difeovered  ;  thofe 
however,  who  truly  feek  the  Good  of  Man¬ 
kind,  as  well  as  their  own,  will  nor. 

Such  Method,  I  fay,  of  Writing,  Rea  foil¬ 
ing,  or  Directing  of  Cafes,  would  be  a  much 
more  effectual  Way  of  difeovering  Know¬ 
ledge,  than  by  the  common  Forms  of  Depu¬ 
tation  in  Schools,  or  by  T’hejis ,  &c.  fo  often 
borrowed,  or  principally  made  by  others ; 
the  former  being  the  trueft  Specimens  of  real 
Knowledge  and  juft  Obfervation,  founded  on 
immediate  Practice,  as  they  do  immediately 
appear  before  us ;  fince  all  Cafes,  probably, 
are  more  or  lefs  differing  one  from  another, 
and  confequently  to  be  judged  of  accordingly  : 
And  therefore  the  general  Method  laid  down, 
whether  in  Fevers,  Smoll-pox,  &c.  can  be 
of  little  or  no  Ufe,  there  being  no  fuch 
Thing  as  any  Certainty  of  Crifu,  fo  com- 
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monly  laid  down ;  fince  varying  according 
to  Sex,  Age,  Strength,  or  particular  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Conftitution,  Variation  by  Acci¬ 
dents,  known  or  unknown,  as  Heat  or  Cold, 
the  Seafon  or  Change  of  Weather,  Ali¬ 


ment,  &c. 

The  great  Benefit  which  Divinity  or  Law 
may  have  reap’d  from  the  vaft  Variety  and 
Multiplicity  of  common  Forms,  I  muft  leave 
to  others  to  decide  :  But  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  Multiplicity,  with  the  idle  Shew, 
and  pompous  Forms  in  Phyfick,  have,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  eat  up  the  whole  Subftance. 

Hippocrates  was  greatly  knowing  in  all  the 
Maladies,  Difeafes,  or  Misfortunes,  incident 
to  the  Solids  or  Fluids  of  Human  Bodies, 
pradifing  Surgery,  with  all  its  Operations; 
yet  I  am  fcarce  of  Opinion,  that  he  himfelf 
pradifed  that  to  the  laft,  which,  methinks,  can¬ 
not  well  be  fuppofed ;  or  that  it  was  poffible 
for  him  to  have  attended  that  with  his  Mul¬ 


tiplicity  of  Phyfical  Pradice ;  and  therefore  it 
feems  probable,  that  he  left  the  Chirurgical 
Part  more  particularly  to  be  pradifed  by  his 
Sons  or  Difciples,  they,  probably,  ftill  con- 
fulting  him  ;  all  which  might  be,  more  ef- 
’pecially,  in  his  latter  Time.  After  him, 
both  Phyjick  and  Surgery  appear  to  have  been 
upon  the  Decline  ;  fince  its  ProfeiTor.s  left 
Truth,  and  find  Obkrvation,  following 
Chimerical  Syftems,  &c.  So  even  in  Greece,  ; 
where  this  Art  was  yet  more  especially  cuH 
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tivated  than  elfewhere,  it  afterwards  vifibly 
dwindled  3  nor  any  Authors  worth  the  No¬ 
tice,  befides  a  few  of  this  faid  Nation  3  yet 
even  thefe,  with  all  fince  his  Time,  feem 
to  have  been  but  mere  Compilers  from  him., 
or  from  fuch  as  had  compiled  from  him. 

As  to  the  Romans ,  they  hardly  had  any  fuch 
Profeflion  amongft  them,  or  were  fcarce  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  till  after  the  rich  Spoils  of 
AJia  and  Africa ,  that  Luxury  and  Sloath 
were  got  amongft  them :  Thus  as  Luxury^ 
Sloath,  Corruption,  Infincerity,  and  Chime¬ 
rical  Philofophy  increafed  3  thus  flying  from 
original  Plainnefs,  and  Truth  (fo  as  obferved) 
this  Profeflion  dwindled  into  infinity  of  con- 
fufed  Mixtures  and  mere  Forms,  Hippocra - 
tes  sTime  being  towards  that  of  the  Pelopone - 
jian  War,  appears  to  have  been  the  critical 
Time  of  the  greateft  Power,  with  fufficient 
Opulence  of  the  Greek  Repubiicks,  though 
not  yet  arrived  to  that  Height  of  Luxury 
and  Corruption  as  thereafter.  It  was  then 
that  Hippocrates ,  by  his  great  Integrity,  and 
ftridl  Search  after  Truth,  raifed  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  his  Profeflion  to  that  Height :  But 
as  thefe  People  thereafter,  by  Degrees,  fell 
into  Corruption,  as  from  the  Time  of  Philip 
of  Macedony  to  that  of  Mithridates  3  fo  Truth,, 
no  longer  fought  after,  this  Knowledge  alfo 
became  corrupted  3  and,  as  we  have  faid, 
fhrunk  into  mere  Forms,  As  to  the  Romans , 
they  appear  to  have  known  very  little  of  it, 
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before  the  Time  of  Mithridates ,  Pompey,  or 
Julius  Ccefar.  It  was  about  the  Time  of 
Mithridates ,  that  Afclepiades  left  Greece  (be¬ 
ing  of  Bythinia )  and  came  to  Rome ,  where 
he  at  firft  taught  Rhetorick;  but  not  finding 
his  Account  in  that,  he  undertook  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Phyfick;  more  particularly 
pradtifing  that  of  Bathing,  inventing  hanging 
Beds  with  fuch  Baths ;  together  with  *Abfti- 
nence,  Fridtion  and  Exercife.  ?Tis  true,  in¬ 
deed,  Areagathus  was  at  Rome  about  one 
hundred  Years  before  him  ;  but  his  principal 
Pradtice  being  by  Cutting  and  Burning,  he 
was  faid  to  have  been  banifh’d  from  that 
City.  In  the  Time  of  Augujlus ,  commonly 
reckon'd  the  moil:  polite  Age,  and  he  the 
great  Incourager  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
chief  Phyfician  we  then  hear  of  in  Rome9  at 
that  Time,  was  Antonins  Mufa9  noted  for 
his  Recovery  of  the  faid  Emperor  from  an 
Indifpofition,  by  advifing  him  to  the  Cold- 
Bath  ;  and  for  which  he  was  highly  grati¬ 
fied,  being  honour’d  with  the  Liberty  of 
wearing  the  Bulla  Aurea ,  as  well  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Profeffion,  for  his  Sake  :  Nay,  fo 
high  did  the  Humour  run  at  that  Time,  for 
this  Cure,  that  the  Senate  even  alfo  thought 
fit  to  eredt  a*  Statue  in  Brafs  (to  his  Honour) 
placed  by  the  Side  of  JEfculapius9  though, 
probably,  likewife  by  way  of  Compliment 
to  Augujlus.  We  are  neverthelefs  told,  by 
the  fame  Hiftorian  ( Suetonius )  that,  by  fthe. 
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like  Advice,  which  he  gave  to  Marc  dim 
(Nephew,  and  adopted  Son  of  the  faid  Em¬ 
peror)  this  Youth  thus  made  his  final  Exit; 
fo  ill  feems  he  to  have  known  how  to  di- 
ftinguilh.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  that  Livia  has 
been  charged,  or  fufpedted,  by  fome,  on  this 
Occafion,  to  have  prompted  Muja  thereto} 
though  there  appears  not  the  leaft  juft  Ground 
for  it ;  fince  he  could  not  promife  upon  any 
fuch  certain  Effedt,  no  more  than  on  the 
good  Effedts:  Nor  can  we  imagine  Livia  to 
have  been  fo  weak,  as  to  difcover  her  felf 
upon  fuch  an  Uncertainty,  even  fuppofing 
Mufa  to  have  been  fo  bafe  to  his  generous 
Matter,  and  to  his  Prince,  with  his  own 
Lofs  of  Credit,  Hazard,  &c.  befides  that, 
we  very  well  know,  that  it  was  his  common 
and  principal  Pradtice  ;  having  alfo  recom¬ 
mended  the  fame  to  his  Friend  Horace  (as 
that  Poet  himfelf  obferves ;)  nor  do  we, 
indeed,  hear  much  of  his  other  Knowledge  : 
What  elfe  we  know  of  him,  being  of  no 
great  Moment,  or  Confequence.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  from  this  Time  forward,  Baths  appear 
to  have  been  in  great  Ufe  at  Rome ,  both  for 
Health  and  Pleafure.  But,  before  I  leave 
this  polite  Reign,  I  mull  beg  Leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  not  a  little  furprizing,  that 
the  moft  certain  Branch  of  this  Profeffion, 
to  wit,  that  of  Surgery ,  appears  then  hardly 
to  have  been  known,  or  minded ;  nor  do 
we  know,  or  hear,  of  any  noted  Pradtitioner 
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in  this  Way,  at  that  Time  ;  which  is  great¬ 
ly  amazing,  confidering  then  the  Blood-flhed, 
Wars,  Gladiators,  Publick  Games,  &c. 

In  the  Reign  of  Tiberius ,  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  Improvements  in  Phyjick  or  Surgery  ; 
but  that  one  Cbaricles ,  a  Greek ,  was  con  (lilt¬ 
ed,  in  Relation  to  the  faid  Emperor,  feem- 
ingly  by  thofe  about  him,  rather  than  by 
him  (elf  5  who  neither  received  any  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  Direction,  from  that  Phyfician : 
For  this  fhrewd  Prince,  befides  his  very 
low  Opinion  of  their  Knowledge  in  that 
Art,  as  well  as  his  natural  Jealoufy  and 
Sufpicion,  did  not  think  fit  to  ufe  any  ;  fay¬ 
ing,  that  a  Man,  after  thirty  Years  of  Age, 
ought  to  be  afhamed  to  let  a  Phyfician  feel 
his  Pulfe  5  yet  Plutarch  writes  it  fixty  Years; 
though,  fits  certain,  that  Tiberius  made  no 
Ufe  of  any  after  thirty  :  Yet, v' as  Pliny  ob- 
ferves,  he  neverthelefs  allow'd  very'  large 
Salaries  to  thofe  he  had  appointed  as  his 
Phyficians. 

After  this  Time,  we  hardly  find  any 
Thing  worth  our  Notice,  either  in  Phyfick 
or  Surgery ,  until  the  Time  of  Marc .  Aure - 
lilts,  in  whofe  Time  Galen  lived.  5Tis  true, 
that  the  principal,  or  only  one  (efpecially 
Roman  Author)  worthy  our  Notice  before 
that  Time,  among  ft  the  Romans ,  or  even, 
at  leaft,  till  towards  the  fourth  Century, 
that  is,  to  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  JuJti- 
nian ,  was  Celfus,  a  Philofopher,  and  Dif- 
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ciple  of  Afclepiades ;  though  we  have  not  fo 
much  as  any  Certainty  in  what  Reign  he 
lived  ;  nor  is  it  any  way  probable  he  ever 
pradtifed  ;  but  appears  merely  to  have  been 
a  great  Compiler,  principally  out  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  &c.  whom  he  names,  Omnis  Me- 
decince  Parens  fuch  as  the  Philofophers  and 
Writers  of  thefe  Times  were,  as  Pliny ,  &c. 
who,  in  general,  pretended  to  fome  Know¬ 
ledge  in  this  Arc,  yet  did  not  pradtife :  And 
there  are,  indeed,  feveral  Things  which 
Gelfus  writes,  in  relation  to  Surgery  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  fufficiently  fhew  him  to  have 
been  no  Pradtitioner  himfelf.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  likely  he  might  have  lived  in  the 
Reign  of  Piberius ,  and  had,  no  Doubt,  de- 
ferved  the  beft,  to  have  been  that  Prince's 
Phyfician  (which  he  certainly  was  not)  had 
he,  I  lay,  been  a  Pradtitioner.  Quintilian , 
who  mentions  him,  fays  of  him,  Mediocris 
*vir  ingenii  \  and,  confequently,  did  not  con- 
fider  him  as  a  great  Genius  in  any  Way  ;  but 
rather,  as  we  have  obferved,  as  a  Compiler, 
&c.  And  thus  he  writ  of  Rhetorick,  Poetry, 
Agriculture,  and  the  whole  Art  of  War, 
as  well  as  of  Phyfick  ;  and  yet  we  know  not 
of  his  Pradtice  in  that  Way,  no  mere  than  in 
the  other. 

Diofcorides  alfo  lived  in  the  fame  Age, 
tho’  he  was,  properly,  a  Grecian  :  Nor  have 
we  any  Thing  from  him,  as  to  Method  of 
Pradtice,  in  this  Profeilion,  but  hath  left  us  a 
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Materia  Medica,  or  Defcription  of  Herbs,  &c* 
with  an  infinity  of  Virtues  afcribed  to  them 
by  him. 

After  this,  for  above  an  hundred  Years, 
we  have  very  little,  or  nothing,  until  the 
Time  of  Galen ,  towards  the  End  of  the  fe- 
cond  Century,  in  the  Reign  of  Marc.  Au¬ 
relius  ;  though  Galen  was  alfo  of  Pergamus 
or  Greece  ;  yet  even  he  alfo  can  only  be  con- 
fider’d  as  a  mere  Compiler,  Tranflator,  or 
tedious,  verbofe  Commentator  on  Hippocra¬ 
tes  i  whom,  by  his  bewildring  Philosophy, 
he  has  rather  confounded  and  fpoiled,  than 
amended  ;  5twas  he  that  fo  much  infefted, 
and  brought  the  Practice  into  fo  much  Con- 
fufion  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  writ  two  hundred 
Volumes  on  this  Subjedt.  He  feems  but 
iittle  to  have  minded  Surgery  (nor  hear  we 
of  its  being  much  minded  by  any  other  in 
his  Time)  although  he  treats,  5tis  true,  of 
the  Diforders  of  the  Bones,  &c.  It's  faid  (not 
however  to  his  Credit)  that  he  was  fo  fright¬ 
ed  on  Occafion  of  the  Plague,  which  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  Rome  at  that  Time,  that  he  left  it 
on  that  Account  ,  notwithftanding  his  great¬ 
ly  valued  Antidote  he  made,  and  fo  much 
ufed ;  that  notable  confufed  Compound, 
the  Theriac .  And  though  even  valetudinary, 
and  that  he  lived  to  a  confiderable  Age  * 
yet  that  feems  more  particularly  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  Stridtnefs  of  his  Diet,  than  to 
the  Ufe  of  his  Medicines. 
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From  henceforward,  or  foon  after,  Pby- 
tick,  as  well  as  Surgery,  feem  to  have  left 
Rome ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  any  where  hear 
of  any  fuch  Thing  for  near  two  hundred 
Fears;  during  which  Time,  it  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  loft.  It  was  during  this  Time, 
*tis  true,  that  Divifions  and  Perfecutions 
were  in  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  Empire 
was  now  invaded  and  rent,  fo  greatly  infeited 
by  the  Goths,  &c.  which  travelling,  hardy, ‘ 
half  ftarved  Nation,  feem  to  have  had  no 
Occafion  for  the  IMedicinal  Tribe,  princi¬ 
pally  increafed  by  Luxury,  Sloath,  and  Irre¬ 
gularity  ;  fince  Men  do  thus  accordingly  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Study  of  Remedies,  proper  to  cure 
the  Dregs  of  thofe  Evils. 

Towards  the  End  then  of  the  fourth  Cen¬ 
tury,  this  Art  appears  again  to  have  return’cP 
to  Greece,  or  Con/lantinople,  in  the  Time  of 
the  Emperor  yujlinian ;  who  not  only  or¬ 
der’d  the  Body  of  the  Roman  Law  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  digefted,  but  even  that  alfo  of 
P hyfick,  in  which  Oribafius,  a  Phyfician  o£ 
that  Time,  was  principally  employ’d;  though 
Mtius  alfo  writ  about  the  fame  Time,  and 
in  the  like  Manner ;  they  were  however 
both  Greeks,  not  Romans ,  Oribajius  is  faid 
to  have  writ  no  lefs  than  feventy  Volumes 
on  this  SubjeCt,  though  moft  of  them  are 
loft  ;  yet  they  cannot  well  be  confider’d,  bur. 
as  mere  Compilers,  principally  from  Ga¬ 
len, 
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kn,  &c.  and  Kalian  and  P.  Mginet  (about 
the  fame  Time)  moftly  Abridgers  of  them. 

From  henceforward  the  little  Pretence 
of  Knowledge  which  remain  d ,  together 
with  moft  of  the  Greek  Writings,  were  con¬ 
vey’d  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabians  unto  the 
Mahometan  Empire,  eftablilh’d  about  two 
hundred  Years  thereafter ;  though  what  we 
have  that  appears  the  moft  confiderable  a- 
mongft  them,  was  that  of  Avicenna ,  Mejue, 
Averroes ,  &c.  who  were  about  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  Century  ;  their  Theory,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Method  of  Pradice  however,  appears, 
in  general,  to  be  taken  from  the  Greeks . 
’Tis  true,  indeed,  they  added  Chimiftry  (the 
Produd  of  /Egypt,  about  the  eleventh  Cen¬ 
tury)  but  at  the  fame  Time  negleded,  or,  in 
a  great  Meafure,  loft  the  more  certain  and 
ufeful  Knowledge  in  this  Profeffion,  to  wit, 
that  of  Surgery-,  it  being  very  plain,  that, 
there  were  a  Sufficiency  of  Remedies  before 
this  Time;  fince  Hippocrates  did  certainly 
do  more  without  it,  than  they  could  ever  0 
with  it ;  there  being,  before  that,  in  al  u 
man  Probability,  a  Sufficiency  of  plain  Ke-i 
jnedies  for  all  Maladies,  whether  in  the  e"| 
gitable,  Mineral,  or  Animal  Kingdoms,  of> 
even  enough  in  any  Country,  to  luppl)*  * 
felf ;  ftnce  Providence  feems  to  have  provH 
ded  fo  for  the  Maladies  common  to  eac  j 
Climate,  that  there  alfo  their  proper  Rem 
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dies  do  grow.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the 
Arabians  have  made  us  acquainted  with  fome 
good  Simples  ;  as  the  Rhubarb,  the  Indian 
Aromatic  Spices,  the  Produce  of  AJiay  as  well 
as  thofe  alfo  of  the  Countries  they  poflfefled ; 
yet  whilft  (I  fay)  we  fo  much  employ  our 
Time  in  ftudying  thefe,  we  readily  negledt 
our  own.  But  as  they  difcover’d  a  few  Sim¬ 
ples  to  us,  fo  they  alfo  confounded  us  with 
others ;  as  the  Ufe  of  precious  Stones  in  Me¬ 
dicines,  Gold,  Silver,  &c.  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  pefter’d  us  with  that  infinite  Variety  of 
Compounds,  or  Mixtures ;  fuch  as  the  Su¬ 
gar’d  Tribe,  the  Syrups,  Juleps,  Conferves, 
Confedtions,  Electuaries,  &c.  So  that,  in  fhort, 
they  much  more  confounded  us,  than  better’d 
us ;  and  were,  at  beft,  but  a  pradtifing  Sort 
of  Apothecary  Chymifts  j  they,  indeed,  dif- 
eover’d  the  Small-pox,  unknown  to  us  be¬ 
fore  ;  yet  left  us  but  little  the  wifer,  as  to 
the  Cure.  Nor  were  there  any  fuch  Things 
as  Univerfities  in  Ufe  amongft  them,  or  any 
Dignities  or  that  Kind. 

About  this  Time,  or  towards  the  twelfth 
Century,  the  Holy  War  being  then  carried 
on,  it  was  thus  thofe  Arabians  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  from  Syria  •>  thefe  were  the  only 
Books  minded,  and  tranflated  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  ,  by  the  Monks,  &c.  who  taught  them  in 
the  Schools,  till  after  the  taking  of  Con - 
iftantinople ,  in  the  Year  1453.  that  by  Means 
of  feveral  Greeks ,  which  came  from  thence, 
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into  Italy ,  they  alfo  brought  feveral  Mantf- 
fcripts  in  their  own  Language,  andfirft  taught 
it  there.  After  which,  Printing  followed  5 
when,  towards  the  End  of  this  Century,  or 
Beginning  of  the  next,  the  Years  1526,  to  8* 
Aldus  then  firft  printed  Diofcorides ,  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  Gale n  :  Nor  was  the  Greek  Lan¬ 
guage  hardly  known,  nor  taught  in  the 
Schools,  till  about  this  Time  ;  nor  Hippo¬ 
crates  little  minded,  taught,  or  read,  till 
after  this  Time.  And  thus  alfo  it  was  that 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  former,  Were  accord¬ 
ingly  introduced  into  the  Weftern,  and  thefe 
more  Northern  Parts. 

It  was  now,  or  before  this  Time,  that 
Hofpitals  alfo  came  in  Ufe,  as  well  as  that 
the  general  Chaos  clear’d  up  a  little,  and 
that  Mankind  became  fomewhat  more  In- 
quifitive  into  the  Reality  of  Things,  by  Ob- 
fervation  and  Experiences.  Thus  Surgery , 
hitherto  almoft  loft,  begun  again  to  rear  up 
its  Head  :  Nor  did  Phyfick  lofe  by  Hofpitals 
and  Obfervation,  probably  improving  more 
this  Way  than  by  all  that  was  taught  in  the' 
Schools. 

It  was  now  (I  fay)  in  thefe  latter  Times, 
as  towards  that  of  Henry  the  VIIIth  (that  ab- 
folute  Prince)  that  Societies,  and  Companies, * 
were  eftabliftfd  amongft  us,  as  has  already  been 
obferved,  their  great  Ufe,  &c.  The  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  till  of  late,  were  Grocers,  Drug- 
gifts,  and  Compounders  of  Medicines ;  and 
2  the 
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the  Method  and  Cuftom  of  prefcribing  was 
hardly,  or  not  at  all,  known,  till  about  that 
Time.  The  Arabians ,  from  whom  we  feeru 
to  have  borrowed  mo  ft  of  their  Compofi- 
tions,  Chymiftry,  Method,  and  Practice, 
ufed  entirely  their  own  Language,  whether 
in  Writing  or  Diredting,  &c.  (as  the  Greeks 
had  done  in  theirs  5)  the  Arabians  (I  fay)  fia-^ 
ving  no  way  minded  the  Latins  or  Romans . 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the  Romans ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny  (at  that  Time  fond  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Language)  did  fometimes  ufe  to  write, 
or  diredt  in  Greeks  for  Medicines  from  the 
Druggifts,  or  Compounders  of  Medicines ; 
with  which,  however,  he  finds  Fault,  as 
merely  political,  as  being  thus  more  va¬ 
lued  (fays  he)  by  not  being  fo  commonly 
known. 

From  all  which,  Sir ,  you  will  obferve 
the  great  Reafon  our  Moderns  have  to  mind, 
or  any  way  to  follow,  the  Romans  in  this 
Art ;  or  I  might,  perhaps,  without  great 
Danger,  even  add  in  any  Art  or  Science  ; 
lince  it  was  the  Greeks ,  who  not  only  brought 
this  Art  into  Rome ,  pradtifed  and  taught  it 
there,  but  likewife  all  the  great  Arrifts 
then  were,  in  general,  of  that  Nation  :  For 
the  Romans  were  a  proud,  haughty,  afpiring 
People  (and,  when  Luxury  and  Phyfick 
came  in)  became  Sloathful,  and  were  al¬ 
ways  principally  addidted  to  War  :  ’Tis  true, 
there  were  a  few  who  apply’d  to  Philo fo^ 
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phy,  Poetry,  and  the  writing  of  Hiftory  * 
but  moftly  borrow’d,  or  following  the  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Greeks  ;  which  Language,  in 
the  luxurious  flourifhing  State  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  they  learned ;  and  many  went 
into  Greece  to  learn  it,  and  to  be  educated 
there  ;  as  Cicero  did,  &c.  and  as  the  Greeks 
were  wont  to  do  into  Egypt ,  or  as  we  do  into 
Trance  at  this  Time  ;  thefe  being  the  then 
living  Languages,  from  whofe  Cuftoms, 
Manners,  and  Knowledge,  with  their  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Living,  they  thus  learn ’d, 
and  profited  more  than  by  the  Dead,  which 
they  had  but  little  Regard  to. 

Thus  the  Greeks ,  1  fay,  went  into , /Egypt y 
and  had  their  Learning  from  thence  5  not 
from  the  old  Phoenician ,  Hebrew,  or  Chair 
daic ,  or  any  other  dead  Language  whatfo- 
ever.  The  Romans  did,  indeed,  at  firft,  by 
their  Power,  force  their  Laws  and  Lan¬ 
guage  upon  us ;  after  which,  by  Cuftom, 
and  the  Power  of  the  See  of  Romey  with 
fome  Neceffity,  for  the  better  underftand- 
ing  of  their  Laws,  Religion,  &c.  it  was  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  be  render’d  univerfal,  and  thus 
went  on. 

When  we  confider  then,  that  we  Mo¬ 
derns,  in  a  great  Meafure  were,  and  ftill 
feem  to  be,  the  immediate  Difciples  of  the 
Arabians ,  particularly,  and  clofely  follow¬ 
ing  their  confufed  Farragoes  of  Medi¬ 
cines  in  Pharmacy  and  Chymiftry,  I  can¬ 
not 
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not  apprehend  confequently,  why  the  Stu¬ 
dents  in  this  Profeffion,  mould  not  much 
more  reafonably  have  ftudied  the  Arabic 
than  the  Roman  Tongue;  and,  that  the 
Practitioners  (hould  not  thus,  ftill  more  rea¬ 
fonably,  have  accordingly  made  their  Pre- 
fcriptions  in  that  Language,  if  afraid  thofe 
not  of  the  Profeffion  might  othervvife  difco- 
ver  too  much,  fince  thus  more  hid.  Bur 
alas !  ignorant,  mean  fpirited  People,  may 
fear  thefe  Things ;  but  Men  of  true  Spirit, 
Generofity,  real  Knowledge,  or  good  Will  to 
Mankind,  never  will ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  endeavour  to  render  Mankind  as  Know¬ 
ing  as  poffible  ;  it  being  rather  the  great  Mif- 
fortune  of  Men  of  true  Knowledge,  to  have 
to  do  with  Fools,  or  Ignorants :  Neither  is 
it  fo  eafy  to  render  People  Knowing  in  any 
Way  (as  Men  commonly  imagine)  and  yet 
more  particularly  in  this  Profeffion,  nay, 
often  not  even  thofe  bred  to  it.  Do  we  not 
plainly  obferve,  that  it  matters  not  fo  much 
the  Knowledge  of  a  Medicine,  as  the  right 
Method  of  ufing  it ;  the  §>uantumy  the  §>uale, 
and  the  Quomodo,  variable  according  to  Sea- 
fon  or  Particulars,  as  the  good  Judgment 
ffiall  direct;  or  when  to  ufe,  and  when  tQ 
abftain,  &c?  Thus  (next  to  knowing  of  the 
Malady)  thefe  are  the  principal  Marks  of 
the  Phyfician.  Do  we  not  plainly  obferve, 
that  every  one  knows  the  Peru  Bark  cures 
Agues  ?  yet  few  know  how  fuccefsfully  to 
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ufe  it  ;  nay,  might  we  not  venture  to  fay, 
even  of  the  Profeffion ;  elfe,  What  Occafion 
would  there  be  for  calling  in  others?  And 
thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Ratcliff  often  cured 
fuch  with  this,  or  the  Hypocacoan  in  Fluxes, 
or  with  the  fame  very  Medicine  which  o- 
thers  had  been  long  unfuccefsfully  ufing  be¬ 
fore  him.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  Reafons 
obferved,  a  Charlatan  Tinker,  or  pretends 
ing  Woman,  might  play  the  Profeffor  as 
well  as  the  bed  :  Befides,  that  it’s  common, 
ly  obferved,  that  notable  Dodtorizing  good 
Women,  are  commonly  the  bed  Friends, 
and  bring  Bufinefs  to  the  Profeffion.  For 
my  own  Parr,  I  was  always  much  more  a-, 
fraid  of  Ignorance,  or  of  Mens  knowing  to« 
little,  than  of  their  knowing  too  much. 

Nor  does  any  Thing  appear  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  me,  than  that  of  crying,  Such  a  Man 
has  ferved  his  Time,  or  been  taught  his 
Trade,  and  dnce  in  vad  Hurry  of  Bufinefs 
all  his  Life  5  and  therefore  (fay  they)  mud 
confequently  know,  &c.  Yet  nothing  more 
common,  than  that  they  blunder,  and  jog 
on  fo  in  Life,  to  a  great  Age  ;  and  ladly,  die 
without  ever  having  known  any  Thing  ma¬ 
terial  in  their  Bufinefs,  whether  in  this  Pro¬ 
feffion,  or  any  other ;  and  yet  dill  lefs  in 
this,  fo  little  vifible  to  the  common  Eye.  Do  | 
we  not  daily  obferve,  in  the  low  and  more  : 
common  Parts  of  Life,  that,  but  a  very 
few  Coblers  well  know  how  but  to  Heel-- 
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piece  a  Pair  of  Shoes,  fo  as  they  ought  to 
be,  though  at  it  all  their  Life-time  ?  Nay, 
even  a  Porter  (unlefs  one  in  Fifty)  fhall 
hardly  rightly  know  how,  properly,  to  ma¬ 
nage,  and  to  carry  a  Burden,  if  any  way 
uncommon,  or  out  of  his  common  Way ?  or 
even  to  deliver  a  Meffage  as  he  ought,  tho* 
ever  fo  plainly  told  him.  Thus  there  mu  ft 
be  that  natural  Sagacity  (as  well  as  a  fuffici- 
ent  Degree  of  Experience)  which  natural 
Sagacity  Men  are  not  to  be  taught.  Now 
if  a  little  of  this  be  fo  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  the  moft  plain  and  commoneft  Affairs  of 
Life  5  how  much  more  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  is  a  much  greater  Share  of  this  na¬ 
tural  Sagacity,  and  folid  Judgment,  to  fuch 
who  pretend  to  decide  in  the  moft  intricate 
and  difficult  Parts  of  Knowledge,  on  which 
human  Life  depends?  Neither  is  this  ne- 
ceffary  only  to  that  Province,  of  ordering 
or  adminiftring  of  Remedies ;  but  the  like 
Solidity,  Knowledge,  Sagacity,  Penetration, 
and  Judgment,  are  no  lefs  neceffary  to  judge, 
and  well  to  perform  any  of  the  principal 
Operations  of  Surgery  (to  wit,  the  when, 
the  how,  and  where)  as  well  as  the  judici- 
oufly  and  properly  treating  them  thereaf¬ 
ter  :  For  the  Want,  or  Deficiency  of  which 
Solidity  of  Judgment  (I  fay)  infinite  Blun¬ 
ders  and  Mifchiefs  are  committed  ->  which, 
with  utmoft  Care,  will  be  endeavoured  to 
be  hid,  and  concealed  from  the  Publick; 
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whilft  a  little  accidental  Succefs  fhall  be 
moft  carefully  trumpeted  about  by  the  impu¬ 
dent  or  ignorant  Operator.  In  a  Word,  for  my 
own  Part,  I  fhould  choofe,  and  prefer,  a  ju¬ 
dicious  Nurfe,  though  but  of  a  Year  or 
two’s  Experience,  before  an  injudicious  one 
of  ever  fo  long  Experience,  who  will  be 
fure  to  prefume  on  fuch  ill  digefted  Expe¬ 
rience  i  whereas  the  other  will,  at  leaft,  be 
cautious,  when  any  way  doubtful,  of  doing 

Mifchief. 

But  to  draw  towards  an  End,  Sir,  you 
will  obferve,  that  I  feem  infenfibly  to  be 
led  in  to  treat  of  the  Nature  of  Pradice, 
which  I  would,  at  prefent,  refer  to  another 
Occafion :  Let  it  now  fuffice,  that  I  have 
hinted  to  you  fomewhat  of  the  Nature  of 
Degrees,  &c.  As  for  the  particular  Appel¬ 
lation  of  Doc  t  OR,  fo  frequently  and  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  fuch  as  pradliie  Phyfick,  whe¬ 
ther  but  Majlcrs  of  Arts ,  or  Batchelors  only, 
&c.  that  maybe  underflood  as  adiftinguifhing 
Appellation  in  what  they  profefs,  as  Coun- 
fellor  at  Law  ;  or  Difcretionary,  as  judged 
to  deferve  it,  by  their  great  Knowledge  in 
this  Profeffion  ;  'in  giving  fome  new  Light, 
iniirutting  or  teaching  Mankind  further: 
Knowledge  in  this  Art  ;  or  more  particular¬ 
ly,  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this 
Profeffion,  without  troubling  Holland,  France y 
Germany,  or  Switzerland,  (by  Prcztniunt)  to. 


find  out  our  Knowledge,  or  any  other  intereft- 
ed  Method,  or  Society  of  interefted  Men, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

A$  to  the  Powers  granted  to  particular 
Societies  (as  has  already  been  obferved)  of 
what  great  Significancy,  I  fay,  is  it,  if  noc 
only  the  different  Branches  of  this  Profef- 
iion  do  interfere,  and  are  confounded,  one 
with  the  other,  without  any  due  diftinguifh- 
ing  Marks  for  the  Bounds  of  either  ?  Or 
if,  as  yet,  thofe*  not  regularly  bred  to  any 
of  its  Branches,  do,  without  Controul  of 
any  fuch  incorporate  Bodies,  what  they  lift  ; 
nay,'  if  Directors  in  the  legiilative  Power 
clo  favour  them,  and  they  are  even  pleaded 
for  by  them,  thus  fupporting  them  by  Way 
of  doing  Juftice,  to  what  Purpofe  then  fuch 
Grants,  or  A£ts  of  Parliament  for  fuppref- 
iing  them?  (not  that  I  am  for  Perfecution* 
as  has  already  been  hinted.)  But  how  is  it 
then,  I  fay  ?  Are  fuch  Bodies  of  Men  only 
incorporated  to  give  particular  Trouble  to 
the  more  regularly  bred,  of  Underftanding 
and  Capacity,  as  being  the  moft  Dangerous  ? 
or,  on  the  ocher  Hand,  if  we  find  the  very 
Members  of  fuch  incorporate  Bodies,  run¬ 
ning  afcer  (to  be  taught  by)  fuch  as  they 
allow  not  to  be  Pvegular,  What  (hall  we 
fay  of  fuch  Regularity  ? 

To  conclude,  Sir,  I  know  not  what  No¬ 
tions  you  will  form  to  your  felf  from  what 
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has  here  been  hinted ;  but  ’tis  well  if  your 
Idea  of  the  Profeffion  (from  this)  be  of  a 
fuperior  Form  than  that  of  their  being  muL 
tiplied  by  Luxury,  and  confequently,  and 
principally,  the  mere  Scavengers  of  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  that  Luxury  and  Corruption,  Sloath, 
Intemperance,  and  Irregularity  or  Living,  ra¬ 
ther  than  from  that  of  the  Defers  of  Nature 
or  Accident  5  are,  in  fine,  thus  the  grand 
Soothers  of  Mens  Folly  and  Extravagance; 
fo  that  the  Wife  and  Regular,  are  but  rarely 
Cuftomers :  And  though  the  more  immedi¬ 
ate  Gain  of  common  Riches  feems  to  attend 
the  other  Side ;  yet,  for  private  Satisfa- 
aion  to  Men  of  Knowledge,  fuch  will  ftill 
wifh  to  cultivate  the  latter,  as  I  would 
yours,  &c. 

lam,  Sec. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

EVEN  the  Word  Ap%ta,1p(&,  or,  fir  ft  Ply*  ■ 
ftcian,  feems  a  Queftion,  whether  known, , 
or  in  Ufe  amongft  the  Romans,  till  towards  • 
the  Time  of  Conftantine,  or  the  fir  ft  Chriftian 

Emperors, 
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I  am  juft  now  fo  ftunned  with  a  continued 
Noife  of  Nojirurns ,  fo  much  the  Tafte  of  the 
prefent  Age,  as  well  as  that  of  Miracle 
Working,  &c.  that  though  a  little  wide  of  my 
intended  Purpofe,  yet  cannot  forbear  ac¬ 
quainting  you  with  this  fhort  Hint  on  Rheu - 
matifm  (for  which  Remedies  are  fo  daily  ad- 
vertifed)  that,  to  cut  fhort,  I  know  not  any 
ftrong  Evacuator,  whether  by  the  Skin,  or 
by  Vomit,  Stool,  or  Urine  (or  even  of  more 
mild  and  conftant  Continuance)  that  will 
not  be  fuccefsful  in  Rheumatifm ,  or  even  in 
Gout,  that  is  not  over  rivited  by  Stones,  or 
old  Age.  Thus  all  the  bold,  idle  People  in 
Town,  may  fet  up  as  foon  as  they  pleafe  ; 
Hit  or  mifs ,  Luck  is  All:  V ery  vifible  ill 
Confequences  happen  but  feldom ;  A  gold 
Chain ,  or  a  broken  Leg .  Let  thofe  look  out 
who  have  the  Watch . 


